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AT DAWS. 


The grasses and trees are asleep, 

But lightly they sleep, and it seems 
That nearer each other they creep, 

And whisper and nod in their dreams. 


Hush! for the pines have ceased 
From their story so often told, 
While the dawn-flower blooms in the East,— 


Pale blossom with heart of gold. 
— Pine Knot. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘The Women’s Vote in Kansas,’’ a paper 
read by Hon. F. G. Adams, secretary of 
the Kansas Historical Society, before the 
Kansas Equal Suftrage Association, at 
Newton, October 14, is given in our col- 
unns this week. Its facts and figures are 
an unanswerable argument for woman 
suffrage. 26,000 women and 66,000 men 
voted last April in the municipal elections. 
The result is thus concisely stated: : 

“It is no Jonger a question whether 
women want to vote. ‘They do want to 
vote. This is proven by the fact that they 
have voted the first opportunity given 
them. ‘They voted with an intelligent, 
zealous, earnest interest in the good of 
the community in which they have their 
homes. If the issue involved in the elec- 
tion in any town was one affecting merely 
the local material interest of the commu- 
nity, they voted with good judgment and 
for the common welfare. If the question 
was as to better school management, they 
voted for the best; if it was for street, 
sanitary or other reforms, they voted pru- 
dently for what it would seem the good of 
alldemanded. If it was for change of an 
administration notoriously involved in 
Speculations with waterworks or other 
corporations, they voted to deliver the city 
from such corrupt entanglement. If po- 
litical parties, controlled by saloon influ- 
ences, put up candidates with the odor of 
whiskey on their garments, the women 
rebuked the party. managers, and voted 
for candidates who would better promote 
the welfare of the community. In every 
instance they voted for home and fireside, 
for the freeing of the community from 
those demoralizing influences and tempta- 
tions from which every good woman 
would deliver those of her own household.” 





The Nebraska suffragists have resolved 
to petition their Legislature for full muni- 
cipal woman suffrage at its next session. 
With similar legislation already granted 
in the adjoining State, and with the inspir- 
ing spectacle before their eyes of twenty- 
tix thousand Kansas women controlling 
their municipalities in the interest of tem- 
perance, purity, economy and good gov- 
ernment, this movement is sure to succeed. 


a> 
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At Des Moines, Ia., the 18th of October 
was the first day for the registration of 
Yoters preparatory to the State election 
text month. The inspectors who have 
charge of the registry books of the first 
Precinct of the third ward were surprised 
when a number of ladies entered the en- 
gine-house, headed by Mrs. Mary J. Cog- 
Reshall, editor of the ‘Woman’s Standard, 
who announced her intention of register- 

The other ladies lived in other wards 
and precincts, and were waiting for some 
®ne to make the first move. The ladies 
Were courteously received, and Mr. Per- 
kins, one of the inspectors, said he would 
take great pleasure in registering the lady 
in question if she satisfactorily answered 
tll questions. The first asked was: ‘Are 
You a qualified voter?’ Mrs. Coggeshall 
‘tid she was not a criminal and that the 
Satute did not expressly forbid women 
Yoting. She took the required oath by 

according to the Quaker cus- 
‘om, after which she answered the usual 
Westions and signed the record. 
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The record now is : ‘No. 38.—Coggeshall, 
M. J.;. white; lived in State and county 
eighteen years; nativity, Indiana; pre- 
vious residence, Wayne County, Ind.” 
Following is her signature, in a firm, free 
hand. Mrs. Coggeshall was complimented 
and applauded; and, encouraged by ex- 
ample, the other ladies started for their 
respective precincts. Many woman suf- 
fragists of Iowa believe that there is noth- 
ing in the constitution to prevent them 
from voting, and they propose to make a 
test case by registering and offering their 
ballots at the approaching election. 
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Women in this city who hold a receipted 
tax-bill for a tax on poll or property, paid 
within two vears, may be registered at 
12 Beacon Street, office Registrars of Vot- 
ers, between November 9 and 29, inclu- 
sive. Election day is December 13. 
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The event which made the greatest sen- 
sation in this part of the political world 
last week was Mrs. Livermore's announce- 
ment of her withdrawal from the Repub- 
lican party on account of its attitude 
toward prohibition and woman suffrage, 
and her casting in her lot with the Third 
Party Prohibitionists. Mrs. Livermore’s 
action is received by the Prohibitionists 
with enthusiastic delight, by the Demo- 
erats with ill-concealed satisfaction, and 
by the Republicans with sorrow and re- 
proaches. But whether her course be 
commended or regretted, it must be a 
pleasure to suffragists when a woman is 
such a power in the political world that 
her change of opinion is discussed in lead- 
ing editorials by all the daily papers, 
and recognized by every one as a serious 
factor in the coming campaign. ‘And 
yet,” says the Springfield Republican, 
‘this able public speaker and conscien- 
tious citizen is denied the right to vote!” 
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Mrs. Livermore’s announcement took 
everybody by surprise, and it has been as- 
serted that her change of mind was start- 
ingly abrupt; that she declared herself a 
Republican at the reception to Miss Wil- 
lard, and later in the same evening, at 
Tremont Temple, came out for the Pro- 
hibitionists. This is a mistake. At the 
reception, Mrs. Livermore, while warmly 
eulogizing Miss Willard, merely said: 
**We do not agree upon all points ;” and as 
the third party was the chief point upon 
which she and Miss Willard had been un- 
derstood to differ, many persons present 
took it for granted that she was referring 
to that. Miss Willard has addressed the 
following letter to the Boston Herald: 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

It seems only fair to say, in view of certain 
incorrect inferences drawn from Mrs. Liver- 
more’s welcome to me at the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage reception, that she made no 
allusion to any party whatever, but said: ‘‘We 
do not all agree upon all points,’ and other 
words to that effect. She was not speaking 
personally, but to represent the society that gave 
the reception, in which there are at present man 
Republicans. At least, that is my understand- 
ing of the matter, in case she meant to refer to 
politics at all; but she might have intended some 
other allusion, inasmuch as our society has 40 
distinct lines of work, in all of which it would be 
hardly likely that a large assembly of individ- 
ualized men and women would agree. I rejoice 
in the brave, considerate words of our grand 
Mary A. Livermore in favor of prohibition by 
politics. They will be of great service. 

Frances E. WILLARD. 
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The Lowell Times says, apropos of 
Frances E. Willard’s election as a delegate 
to the Methodist General Conference: 

“There is only one obstacle to Miss Wil- 
lard’s becoming a bishop of the church 
which honors itself by honoring her. ‘A 
bishop must be the husband of one wife.’ 
But no doubt the W. C. ‘I’. U. can get over 
this trifling exegetical difficulty.” 

To be sure they can. The Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw was once twitted with that text 
by an unmarried ecclesiastical dignitary— 
a bishop, if we remember rightly. She 
met his objection with the unanswerable 
reply, ‘Lam the husband of as many wives 
as you are.” As long as bachelors and 
widowers are permitted to be bishops, it 
cannot be necessary to exclude a woman 
merely because she is not ‘‘the husband of 
one wife.” ‘That text was aimed at polyg- 
amists, not at women. 


o2-> 
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At the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Congress, in Louisville, Ky., October 19, 
higher education for women was dis- 
cussed. Rev. G. W. Dumbell, of Chatta- 
nooga, said : 

“The expression that ‘woman should 
know all that is knowable’ was perfectly 
shocking. He would ask of the small num- 
ber of own sex present which of them 
would want for his wife a woman who 


knows everything. If this system of high- 








er education were adopted the number of 
women who would have to become bread- 
winners would be largely increased. ‘The 
true position of woman is toreign within 
the home of man, to beautify, adorn and 
ennoble it. He did not mean that the edu- 
cation of women should be circumscribed. 
They should know something of German 
and French, but of what use is Latin and 
Greek to woman? Absolutely of no ac- 
count to ninety out of one hundred. A 
woman, if she filled her proper sphere in 
life, had no time to learn Latin and Greek.” 
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Rev. B. W. Maturin, of Philadelphia, 
said: 


**Women have attained the highest posi- 
tions in all the branches of knowledge. 
Yet, whatever a woman does, she will fail 
unless she is doing the thing God made her 
a woman for. Women have the power of 
intuition, which isa great one. A woman 
can see a thing while a man is trying to 
reason it out, and can tell him of it.” 


Contrary views were expressed by 
others, and it was evident that many pres- 
ent favored higher education. But what 
can it be that the Rev. Mr. Dumbell knows, 
which he is so afraid his wife may find out? 
And what does Rev. Mr. Maturin think 
that a woman was made for? ‘I'hese gen- 
tlemen should explain themselves to an 
awe-struck but inquiring constituency. 

——_ -*@ee- —— 


The Rev. Mr. Dumbell ought to be 
pleased with the instruction given to girls, 
in the schools of London. The chairman 
of the London School Board said, at the 
beginning of the present session: 


“Throughout the boys’ departments the 
boys are taught drawing, whilst needle- 
work is similarly taught in the girls’ de- 
partments. Practically, all the boys are 
taught geography, whilst it is taught to 
only about ten per cent. of the girls. On 
the other hand, more than 9,000, or about 
eleven per cent. of the girls, acquired some 
knowledge of practical cookery. History 
was, he regretted to notice, only taught 
systematically to 3,400 boys and 600 girls. 
The girls were almost wholly presented 
for examination in domestic economy, 
which subject accounts for 4,300 out of 
4,800 passes.” 
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Commenting upon this, the English- 
woman’s Review mildly observes: 

‘“*History and geography, both of them 
subjects calculated to enlarge the under- 
standing and lead toa wider comprehen- 
sion of life, ought not to be omitted so 
generally from the girls’ curriculum; 
while there are thousands of trades in 
which women are now employed, for 
which skill in drawing is as useful to them 
as to men. Needlework and cooking are, 
no doubt, highly important to the future 
domestic life of women, but they ought 
not to stand in the place, in a compulsory 
system of education, of subjects of mental 
culture.” 

——  —+#ee—____ 

The Pilot exults over the election of a 
Catholic priest as principal of a public 
school in Pittsburg, Pa., and the proba- 
ble employment of nuns as teachers. It 
says: ‘‘The district is overwhelmingly 
Catholic, and the people are tired of taxa- 
tion without representation.” Taxation 
without representation seems to the Pilot 
very unjust in the case of Irishmen in Ire- 
land, or Catholics in Pennsylvania, but all 
right in the case of women. Was there 
not a stump orator in the ‘‘Biglow Pa- 
pers,” a vociferous advocate of ‘‘liberty™ 
for himself and his party, who neverthe- 
less uttered the oracular verdict: 

“Liberty’s a kind o’ thing 
That don’t agree with niggers” ? 
—-———  —Hoe—. ——_ — 

At the State Convention of the Illinois 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, in 
Bloomington, October 18, Mrs. Rounds, 
its president, eloquently demanded the 
ballot for the women of the country; not 
alone the temperance ballot, but the full 
unqualified ballot. 

—_— —__—_+¢e—____ 

The Chicago Hespital for Women and 
Children is an admirable institution man- 
aged entirely by women. It was estab- 
lished twenty-two years ago by Dr. Mary 
H. Thompson. The number of patients 
usually exceeds fifty. ‘There is also a free 
dispensary, where about two hundred 
poor women, every month, are treated and 
furnished with medicine. There is a clin- 
ical room, for the benefit of women who 
are studying medicine, and clinics are 
held every Wednesday. ‘The hospital 
trains its own nurses, and sends out many 
capable women who occupy places in the 
best public and private institutions in the 


city. - 


Much correspondence and other interest- 
ing matter is crowded out this week by 
the report of the Kansas meeting, and 











Judge Adams’ tabalated analysis. 
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THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN KANSAS. 
BY HON. F. G. ADAMS. 


I give below a tabulated statement of the 
votes cast by women last April in the 
municipal elections of Kansas. 

There is no return required by law of 
the vote of our}Kansas municipal elections 
to any ofticer of the State. Hence the in- 
formation as to the vote at the elections 
last April in the towns throughout the 
State came to the inquiring public in a 
very meagre, scattering and unsatisfactory 
way. From but few of the two hundred 
and eighty-one towns voting did the in- 
formation reach those who soughtit. Even 
from several of the more populous and im- 
portant towns, only incomplete or contra- 
dictory reports were given. Sufficient of 
the results, to be sure, came to the knowl- 
edge of candid inquirers to demonstrate 
that the election had been a great triumph 
for equal suffrage and consequent good 
government; but it was very desirable 
that the full and authentic facts of the 
vote throughout the State should be col- 
lected and compiled. 

Soon after the elections, Mrs. Rastall, 
President of the Kansas W.C. 'T’. U., re- 
quested me to assist her in collecting from 
the newspapers of the State the statistics 
of the vote. All the newspapers published 
in Kansas came into my hands for preser- 
vation in the library of the State Historical 
Society, thus giving me unusual facilities 
for gathering such information. 

In response, I promised to assist in this 
work, and consulted the newspapers for 
that object. I found it a task far greater 
than I supposed it would be. ‘The news- 
papers only partially gave the vote. ‘lhe 
facts were in nota few instances withheld, 
apparently from policy. Especially was 
this the case in respect to the withholding 
of the total vote, for the reason, it would 
seem, that the statement of it would make 
a poor showing as to the population and 
importance of the town. ‘The citie® of 
Kansas are new, most of them, and grow- 
ing. They are all ambitious, and full of 
the spirit of rivalry. The vote in many 
eases was very light, indicating a much 
smaller population than the town pos- 
sessed. So the newspapers concealed the 
vote; often giving that cast by women, 
but withholding the total vote, rendering 
useless for comparison what was given. 
Much information, it is true, was gathered 
from the newspapers. Beyond this inqui- 
ry through the newspapers, Mrs. Rastall 
and myself, assisted too by Mrs. Johns, 
the president of our association, sought 
to obtain the information by correspon- 
dence with city clerks, officers of the 
W. C. 'T’. U., and officers of the local equal 
suffrage associations. ‘he information 
has not yet been: completely obtained, but 
it has been so far obtained as to substan- 
tially serve the object, and I will now give 
you a statement of it. 

‘I'wo hundred and eighty-one cities held 
elections on the 4th and 5th of April; those 
of the third class voting on the 4th, and 
those of the first and second classes on the 
5th. Of 237 of these cities we have the 
vote cast by both men and women; name- 
ly, by men, 66,435; by women, 25,880; 
total, 92,315. 

From thirteen towns we have the vote of 
women only. ‘These are mostly small 
towns, and in them the whole vote cast by 
women was 309. 

There are twelve towns in most of which, 
probably, women voted, but from which 
we have the total vote only. 

There are eighteen towns from which we 
have no returns of any part of the vote, 
not even an estimate, but in most of which 
probably women voted. 

I give below a list, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of 221 cities of which we have the 
population, aud the entire vote of both 
men and women, as follows: 

City and ‘nee Total Wom- 

County. tion. Vote. Men. en. 
Abilene, Dickinson... 5,025 1,052 779 273 
Alton, Osborne..... «- 523 133 95 38 
Americus, Lyon...... 580 154 75 79 
Anthony, Harper. 
Arcadia, Crawford... 535 164 104 60 


Argonia, Sumner.... 416 98. 78 20 
Arkansas C., Cowley. 6,066 1,615 1,045 570 
Ashland, Clark...... 1,000 229 180 49 
Atchison, Atchison...20,000 2,254 1,954 300 
Attica, Harper... 5 275 175 100 
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Augusta, Butler...... 198 176 22 
Baldwin, Douglas.... 1,233 190 125 . 65 
Baxter Springs, Cher. 1,103 292 
Beattie, Marshall..... 586 132 90 42 
Belle Plain, Sumner.. 752 223 130 693 
Belleville, Republic.. 1,190 5560 315 Al 
Beloit, Mitchell...... 3,010 710 460 250 
Bennington, Ottawa.. 462 188 182 6 
Bird City, ew - 270 70 54Cs«d16 
Blue Mound, m... 724 352 

Blue Rapids, Marsh’l. 1,047 357 224 133 
Brookville, Saline.... 636 139 117. 22 
Barden, Cowley...... 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs. JENNESS MILLER will attend the 
annual convention of the National W. C. 
T. U. at Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 16—21. 


Miss ALLEGRA EGGLESTON, a daughter 
of Edward Eggleston, will illustrate her 
father’s novel, ‘The Graysons,” in the 
Century. 

Mrs. MaAriA M. HASTINGS has left five 
thousand dollars to the New Eugland Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. ‘This was 
better than leaving it to some rich univer- 
sity that does not admit girls, as wealthy 
and conservative women are too apt to do. 


Mrs. WILLIAM MIXTER, of Hardwick, 
Mass., has purchased a site for the high 
school building and given it to the town. 
Thus the Scripture is fulfilled which says 
of the good woman, ‘‘She considereth a 
field and buyeth it.” > 


Mrs. Dr. BURNSIDE has been nominated 
for Superintendent of Education by the 
Prohibitionists of Buffalo, N. Y. She is the 
first woman ever nominated for a politica 
office in Buffalo, and the Evening News 
says she would fill the position as well as 
half the men in the city. 


Mrs. Mary SEYMOUR HOWELL, of Al- 
bany, N. Y., delivered her lecture, ‘*The 
Dawning of the Twentieth Century,” in 
Le Roy, N. Y., October 19, under the aus- 
pices of the Le Roy W. 8S. A. Engage- 
ments have been made for her to speak at 
Batavia, Byron, and other villages in the 
county. 

Miss SuSAN B. ANTHONY is speaking at 
a series of suffrage conventions in Kansas, 
and meeting everywhere with good audi- 
diences and great applause. At a meet- 
ing in Holton the other day, she replied to 
Senator Ingalls’ article in the Forum, and 
the whole house voted that the senator’s 
position on the suffrage question is wrong, 
and that he misrepresents his constituents. 


Mrs. A. M. D1az has just returned from 
a trip in New York, during which she 
lectured at Syracuse, Butfalo, and Auburn, 
on her favorite subject of ‘*Women’s 
Unions.” It is her wish that a Union might 
be established in every large city, so that 
women finding themselves strangers ina 
strange place might have a place to go to 
for information, protection and friendly 
advice. 

MISS FLORENCE MACNAGHTON, of Bush- 
mills, in the north of Ireland, lately tried 
to persuade a fisherman to sign the pledge. 
He said he would do so if she would swim 
across the bay from Blackrock to Port 
Ballantree, a distance of about a mile. The 
young lady accepted the challenge, and 
accomplished the swim in thirty-nine min- 
utes. The fisherman now wears the blue 
ribbon. 


LILIAN WHITING says of the woman suf- 
frage reception to Miss Willard: **Boston 
society honored itself in its social honors 
paid her in the rece ption at the Brunswick, 
and this ineident in the social panorama 
suggests anew the enlarged views of the 
general public in the truer appreciation 
this age is giving to the finer qualities that 
make for righteousness.” , 

Mrs. S. B. MAXWELL, State Librarian of 
Iowa, makes the following sensible sug- 
gestion, among others, in her biennial re- 
port to the Governor: ‘One important 
need is strips of matting from door to door 
and from end to end of the library. To 
nervous persons and those unaccustomed 
to studying in public, the tread of the 
variety of boots and shoes, from the 
squeaking tenor to the profound bass, of 
the constant stream of visitors and sight- 
seers, is very distracting.” 

SIGNORA CRISPI, the wife of the Italian 
Minister to England, is much interested in 
the education of her countrywomen. Feel- 
ing how useful a friendly intercourse with 
foreign ladies would be, she means to es- 
tablish in Rome an International Ladies’ 
Club, where women of all nations can 
meet. A reading-room will be opened and 
lectures given, and discussions held as to 
the best means for establishing industrial 
schools and schools of technical instruc- 
tion for women. 

MADAME ZAMPINI SALAZARO, editor of 
the Italian magazine, Rassegna degli Inter- 
essi Femminili, pays a tribute to the 
late President of Council, Agostino De- 
pretis, for his services to the woman’s 
cause in Italy. In the projected communal 
and provincial legislation which bore his 
name, he proposes to give women the ad- 
ministrative vote on the same terms as 
men. The Englishwuman’s Review says: 
‘Let us trust that his successors will be as 
liberal-minded in this respect, and that 
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Burlingame, Osage... 1,719 259 
(Concluded on Second Page.) 


such a law may be passed.” 
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(Concluded from 

and Po, Total Wom. 
Barl Coffey... 2,704 725 610 215 
Bure Ook Sewell cos ome 239 145 0 
Burrton, Harvey..... 9 244 142 102 
Caldwell, Sumner.... 2,412 661 5ll 150 
Canton, McPberson.. 608 186 124 62 
Carbondale, Osage... 910 148 123 2 
Cawker, Mitchell.... 1,187 384 243 141 
Cedar Vale, Chaut... 713 67 65 2 
Centrhlia, Nemaha... 339 182 114 «68 
Chanute, Neosho.... 3,345 596 420 176 
Chapman, Dickinson. 344 82 62 20 
Chaut.Springs,Chaut. 274 58 58 none 
tam Crawford.. 1,242 469 292 177 
Cherryvale, M’ntg’my 2,340 487 401 86 
Chetopa, Labette..... 2,214 408 288 120 
Cimarron, Gray..... 1,500 4 46 
Clay Center, Clay.... 6,840 1,174 879 295 
Clifton, Washington.. 351 217 118 99 
Clyde, Cloud........ 1,326 384 276 108 
Coffeyville, Montg’ry. 2,020 519 335 184 
Colony, Anderson.... 489 89 74 «615 
Concordia, Cloud.... 3,534 944 544 400 
Conway Sp’gs, S’mn’r 559 69 69 none 
Coolidge, Hamilion... 1,000 154 130 24 
Cottonw’d F’lls, Chase 936 219 137 82 
Cuba, Republic...... 340 128 93 35 
Delphos, Ottawa..... 729 112 9 #18 
Dodge, Ford......... 3,687 593 433 160 
Doniphan, Doniphan. 358 27 27 none 
Douglass, Butler..... 1,637 199 146) «53 
Downs, Osborne...... 1,251 454 281 173 
Edgerton, Johnson... 278 37 37 none 
El] Dorado, Butler.... 5,733 1,182 870 312 
Elk, Montgomery.... 1,040 203 134 69 
Ellinwood, Barton.... 725 144 126 «(18 
Ellsworth, Elisworth. 1,811 646 407 239 
Empire, Cherokee.,.. 808 161 160 1 
Emporia, Lyon...... 10,319 1,674 1,276 398 
Enterprise, Dickinson 743 19 113 85 
Erie, Neosho......... 1,508 320 170 150 
Eskridge, Waubansee 850 316 =:167'- «149 
Eureka, Greenwood.. 2,241 425 327 98 
Everest, Brown..... - 422 124 8 39 
Fall River, Greenw’d. 486 148 103.45 
Florence, Marion. ... 1,268 279 221 58 
Fort Scott, Bourbon..10,620 1,698 1,273 425 
Fontana, Miami...... 249 88 64 34 
Frankfort, Marshall... 1,010 250 189 61 
Fredonia, Wilson... 1,796 650 427 223 
Fulton, Bourbon..... 499 142 105 37 
Galena, Cherokec.... 1,831 696 610 86 
Gardner, Johnson.... 252 58 50 8 
Garnett, Anderson.... 2,019 631 395 236 
Gaylord, Smith...... 555 67 54 «13 
Geuda Springs, Sum.. 334 86 86 none 
Girard, Crawford..... 2,5 349 276 «738 
Glen Elder, Mitchell.. 562 186 106 80 
Great Bend, Barton.. 2,958 622 471 151 
Greeley, Anderson... 492 191 113 (78 
Greenleaf, Wash’gton. 1,033 375 277 (98 
Grenola, Elk......... 908 300 225 75 
Halstead, Harvey.... 1,020 177 142 35 
Hanover, Washington 800 125 113 «12 
Harper, Harper.. ... 3,369 559 346 213 
Hartford, Lyon...... 516 102 94 8 
Hiawatha, Brown. 2,286 313 251 62 
Hillsboro’,Marion. 533 63 hl 12 
Holton, Jackson.. 2,679 578 388 190 
Hope, Dickinson. 747 162 124 38 
Horton, Brown....... 1,133 171 150 (21 
Howard, Ejk........ 1,301 354 204 150 
Hunnewell, Sumner... 158 30 30 none 
Hatebinson, Reno.... 9,912 824 606 218 
Independence, Mont.. 5,000 864 601 263 
Iola, Allen.......+++- 1,712 382 258 124 
Irving, Marshail..... 490 145 88 57 
Jamestown, Cloud... 456 129 93 36 
Jewell, Jewell........ 841 227 154 7 
Junction, Davis...... 3,702 642 488 154 
Kanopolis, Ellsworth. 350 74 


69 5 
Kansas City, Wyandt.25,066 3,956 1,042 


Kingman, Kingman.. 4,068 939 739 200 
Kinsley, Edwards... 1,206 128 112 16 
Kiowa, Edwards..... 1,506 347 347 none 
Kirwin, Phillips...... 1,122 383 246 137 
Lacrosse, Rush....... 555 214 144 70 
La Cygne, Linn...... 1,220 497 250 247 
Lakin, Kearney...... 700 74 55 019 
Larned, Pawnee...... 2,806 590 507 888 
Lawrence, Douglas...10,829 2,487 1,437 1,050 
Leavenworth, L’th...31,210 6,434 3,967 2,467 
Leonardville, Riley... 399 121 79 42 
Leoti, Wichita........ 475 66 66 none 
Le Roy, Coffey....... 912 145 123 22 
Lincoln, Lincoln..... 1,126 301 240 «61 
Lindsborg, McPhers‘n 1,225 186 182 4 
Little River, Rice..... 409 173 100 73 
Logan, Rice......... 590 241 140 109 
Longton, Kik........ 839 223 131 92 
Louisburg, Miami.... 886 259 149 102 
Louisville, Pott’mie.. 374 104 WZ @ 
Lyndon, Osage....... 974 179 146 633 
Lyons, Rice.......... 2,183 411 300 111 
McCune, Crawford... 7 225 119 16 
Macksville.......+++- 400 60 46 14 
Madison, Greenwood. 445 165 101 64 
Manhattan, Riley.... 1,331 693 587 156 
Mankato, Jewell..... 754 234 167 67 
Marion, Marion...... 2,715 676 426 25 
Marysville, Marshali. 2,726 600 377 223 
Meade Center, Meade. 638 235 160 75 
Melvern, Osage...... 554 89 68 21 
Millbrook, Graham.. 247 118 72 46 
Minneapolis, Ottawa. 3,225 45 314 142 
Moline, Eik........ 642 107 80 27 
Morganville,Clay Co. 243 58 638 5 
Mound City, Linn ... 1,026 270 170 100 
Mound Valley, Lab.. 700 233 162 71 
Mulvane, Sumner.... 357 376 376 non 
Neosho Falls, W’ds’n. 706 240 151 89 
Netawaka, Jackson.. 365 65 65 none 
Nickerson, Reno..... 1,927 275 243 432 
Norton, Norton...... 1,400 227 176 «OB 
Norionville, Jefferson, 569 155 97 658 
Norwich, Kingman.. 600 144 110 34 
Olathe, Jobnson..... 3,463 460 305 155 
Onaga, Pottawatomie. 434 176 110 «66 
Oneida, Nemeha..... 311 113 63 50 
Osage, Osage........ 3,505 510 403 107 
Osage Miss., Neosho. 1,306 279 220 59 
Osawatomie, Miami.. 524 240 135 105 
Osborne, Osborne.... 2,021 138 118 20 
Oskaloosa, Jefferson.. 828 114 80 34 
Oswego, Labette..... 3,211 615 403 212 
Ottawa, Franklin.... 7,900 1,147 803 344 
Oxford, Sumner..... 591 80 76 4 
Paola, Miami........ 3,132 650 450 200 
Parkersville, Morris.. 189 49 46 3 
Parsons, Labette..... 6,910 1,714 1,187 627 
Peabody, Marion.... 1,891 196 185 «611 
Perry, Jefferson...... 316 67 67 none 
Phillipsburg, Phillips. 631 116 100 16 
Pittsburg, Crawford... 4,033 784 86694 90 
Pleasanton, Linn..... 1,288 258 204 64 
Pomona, Franklin... 572 105 105 none 
Pratt, Pratt... ...... 1,616 312 263 49 
Randolph, Riley..... 500 101 75 «26 
Reece, Greenwood... 539 202- 182 20 
Richfield, Morton.... 300 77 57 =—20 
Rosedale, Wyandotte. 1,389 262 179 83 
Rossville, Shawnee... 500 34 33 1 
Russell, Russell...... 1,319 466 290 176 
Sabetha, Nemaha.... 1,368 460 244 216 
St. John, Stafford.... 1,141 264 89 175 
St. Mary’s, Potta..... 1,089 184 182 2 
Salina, Saline........ 7,811 1,331 1,020 311 
Saratoga, Pratt...... 411 202 199 3 
Scandia, Republic.... 705 176 140. 36 
Scott City, Beott..... 840 139 109 «630 
Scranton, Osage..... 1,312 277 208 69 
Sedan, Chautanqua.. 1,498 242 156 8% 
Harvey... 744 1799 +124 56 
Seneca, Nemeha..... 1,983 436 298 138 
Severy,Greenwood... 500 119 #=101 18 
Sharon -» Wallace. 85 41 37.4 
Silver Shawnee. 269 118 64 «64 


= 





h 1% 42 

222 129 

122 «93 

287 204s 83 

385 276 109 

46 0635987 

216 «6185 «(31 

0 61 23 18 

ayer, Neosho...... 515 _. to. 
Tonganoxie, Lynwth. 561 125 9 30 


Topeka, Shawnee.. 29,973 5,629 4,5801,049 


Toronto, Woodson... 520 193 135 
Troy, Doniphan..... 735 285 170 115 
Valley Falls, Jeff.... 1,272 427° «238 «1 
Vining, Clay........ 136 27° 27none 
Wa-Keeny, Trego.... 800 225 164 «61 
Walnut, Crawford... 634 162 130 32 
Walton, Harvey..... 247 65 41 2&4 
Wamego, Potta...... 1,939 387 296 91 
Washington, Wash’n. 2,031 582 357 225 
Waterville, Marshall. 609 290 156 134 
Waverly, Coffey..... 464 38 32 6 
Wellington, Sumner.. 9,682 927 693 224 
Westmoreland, Potta. 410 91 66 25 
Wetmore, Nemeha... 450 91 67 «24 
White Cloud, Don... 802 1s 9 16 
Wichita, Sedgwick...31,760 3,312 2,984 328 
Wilson, Ellsworth... 951 189 150 «639 
Winfield, Cowley.... 6,184 900 725 175 
Woodsdale, Stevens.. 303 79 55 24 
Yates Cen., W’dsm’n. 1,701 543 $22 221 


435,942 89,635 64,673 : 


wy 





The footings of this list of 221 cities 
show: Population, 435,942, total vote, 
89,635, vote of men, 64,573, vote of women, 
25,062. This list, which embraces most of 
the towns, presents facts, from which, by 
comparison, the best conclusions can be 
drawn as to the result of the experiment. 

From sixteen towns, not included in the 
foregoing list, we have the entire vote. but 
not the population. ‘They are as follows: 








Total Men Wom- 

Vote. en. 

Ames, Cloud..ccccccccccees 21 21 non 
Beaumont, Butler.......... 63 42 21 
Brainerd, Butler........... 83 63 20 
Colby, Thomas........- cooe 186 116 38 
Coldwater, Comanche...... 201 153 48 
Hays City, Ellis............ 116 116 none 
Liberty, Butler............. 88 60 28 
Medicine Lode, Barber.... 432 253 178 
Miltonvale, Cloud.......... 231 133 98 
Morrill, Brown aaeesaate’ ae 51 21 
Muscotah, Atchison........ 196 123 73 
Ness City, Ness.......-.... 96 92 4 
; Oberlin, Decatur..... 461 311 150 
Prescott, Linn....... ° 85 56 29 
Syracuse, Hamilton........ 160 95 62 
Warwick, Republic. ....... 77 64 13 
Totals.....c0e.++-2,000 1,752 784 


The totals of these last two lists make 
up the sum of the vote in the 237 cities, as 
first stated. Namely, total vote, 92,315; 
vote of men, 66,435; vote of women, 25,- 
880. If we add to this, 309, the number of 
votes cast by women in the thirteen towns 
from which we have none but the woman 
vote, we have the sum of 26,189 votes that 
we know of, cast by women. 

Added to this, if it were possible to ob- 
tain the information, should be the vote 
cast by women in the eighteen towns from 
which we have procured no information 
whatever, and the thirteen towns from 
which we have the total vote only, thirty- 
one cities in all, of which we have no 
knowledge as to how many women voted. 

How useful these figures may be made 
to be, workers for equal suffrage can judge. 
For myself, while engaged in compiling 
them, and in examining the newspapers in 
the search, and reading the discussions in 
the canvass in their various forms and 
bearings, I have been most thoroughly im- 
pressed with the conviction that the peo- 
ple of Kansas, at the last spring election, 
completely solved the woman suffrage 
problem. It is no longer a question 
whether women want to vote. They do 
want to vote. This is proven by the fact 
that they have voted the first opportunity 
given-them. ‘They have voted with an in- 
telligent, zealous, earnest interest in the 
good of the community in which they have 
their homes. If the issue involved in the 
election in any town was one affecting 
merely the local material interests of the 
community, they voted with good judg- 
ment, and for thecommon welfare. Ifthe 
question was as to better school manage- 
ment, they voted for the best; if it was 
for street, sanitary or other reforms, they 
voted prudently for what it would seem 
the good of all demanded. [f it was fora 
change of an administration notoriously 
involved in speculations with waterworks 
or other corporations, they voted to de- 
liver the city from such corrupt entangle- 
ment. If political parties, controlled by 
saloon influences, put up candidates with 
the odor of whiskey on their garments, the 
women rebuked the party managers, and 
voted for candidates who would better 
promote the moral welfare of the commu- 
nity. In every instance they voted for 
home and fireside, for the freeing of the 
community from those demoralizing in- 
fluences and temptations from which every 
good woman would deliver those of her 
own housthold. 

I now desire to call attention to the pro- 
posed publication of a volume intended to 
exhibit fully the lesson taught by this 
Kansas experimeut: a volume to contain a 
history of the movement for municipal 
suffrage in Kansas, and an account of the 
particular circumstances which led to the 
passage of the municipal suffrage law ; and 
to contain such newspaper extracts as will 
show the peculiar character of the canvass 
in each city; showing how the people 
treated the subject when the time for ac- 
tion came; especially the manner in which 





the women of each community acted in 





view of the new and extraordinary respou-| 
sibility tm upon them. mm 

In examining the $ for the 
numerical results of the election, the dis- 
cussions and comments which the news- 
papers contained appeared full of interest, 
bristling with facts bearing upon the long 
mooted problem of woman suffrage. 
They contained reports of public meetings 
and caucuses of all complexions in prepa- 
ration for the elections; comments upon 
issues involved and upon the character of 
eandidates; speculations as to whether 
the women*would vote, and if 80, how 
they would vote; reports of meetings of 
women to consider how they should Act in 
order that their newly-acquired power for 
good or ill should be best employed; as to 
whether the women should nominate can- 
didates, or should vote for the best of 
those which should be nominated in polit- 
ical conventions or in citizens’ assem- 
blages, in which women should partici- 
pate or should not participate. 

Then, as the election came off, there 
were comments upon the orderly and 
quiet character of the elections; there 
was no dissent from the testimony on this 
point; comment upon the unexpectedly 
large vote of women; upon the healthy 
influence of their presence in banishing 
riot and disorder from the polling-places ; 
remarks upon the courtesies everywhere 
extended the lady voters—always spoken 
of as ladies; statements of how the men 
of all parties vied in activity in escorting 
the ladies to the polls in carriages; how 
the ladies came often accompanied by 
their husbands, sometimes singly, some- 
times in groups, quietly deposited their 
votes and returned as quietly to their 
homes; how sometimes they came by 
scores and fifties from points of assem- 
blage, and in some instances from churches 
where they had met and prayed together 
before coming; the reading of these news- 
paper statements and the comments upon 
the incidents of this election—these all 
have impressed me with the conviction 
that the half of the lesson taught would 
not be made apparent by a mere exhibi- 
tion of the numerical results. The figures, 
though potent and essential, are but the 
skeleton, the outline, and that the news- 
paper reports, discussions and comments 
should be embodied with them. 

With this conviction I set myself to the 
task of copying out and compiling extracts 
from newspapers with a view to the prep- 
aration for publication of a handbook of 
woman suffrage for use not only in Kan- 
sas in future campaigns, but for use 
everywhere, as containing the best array 
of facts bearing upon the subject any- 
where to be found. 

The work of making this compilation is 
not completed. It has involved the neces- 
sity of examining some half-dozen issues 
of most of the eight hundred vewspapers 
of Kansas, and then of selecting and hav- 
ing copied out such extracts as seemed 
best for the object in view. ‘the time I 
have bestowed upon it has been taken 
from a most peculiarly absorbing employ- 
ment, that of gathering, compiling, ar- 
ranging and cataloguing, for the use of 
the people of Kansas, the materials of the 
history of this most historical State—a 
work, too, which may be well said te 
have involved in it that of gathering the 
history of the entire country during the 
eventful past third of a century. ‘The 
compilation of the materials of the history 
of this municipal suffrage movement is 
but work upon one of the most interesting 
chapters in Kansas history; a chapter 
which will be read in the historical future 
with little less interest than are now read 
the records of the struggles and sacrifices 
of our people in earlier times in excluding 
the curse of human slavery from our soil. 


‘ 
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A COMMON-SENSE VIEW. 


In every community, the average intelli- 
gence and competency of the women is 
equal to that of the men. Some of the 
women don’t know much. Some of the 
men don’t know much. Some of the 
women would not vote if they could; and 
many of the men do not vote, although 
they can. Some of the women would vote 
as they were led or misled; and many of 
the men do the same thing. Most of the 
women in these instances would, if they 
were voters, exercise the suffrage with 
care, conscientiousness, understanding and 
advantage ; and the mendo no more. ‘These 
same men and women meet pegeenes many 
‘times a year and engage in the same in- 
terests, not only in private life, but in 
public relations. If there is an industrial 
or agricultural fair or a village improve- 
ment enterprise, they are equally active. 
Both furnish members of the school com- 
mittee, one as good as the other, not only 
in matters of iustruction, but even in the 
way of schoolhouse repairs, and the grad- 
ing of the grounds. They mingle in church 
meetings, and in this respect we all know 
that women are the salvation of the enter- 
prise. They own stock in the same bank 
and rail , and vote with common intel- 
ligence on their shares. They crowd into 
the same hall to attend lectures and balls. 
Ea | ti to the same theatres, and unite in 
local dramatic entertainments, the women 
usually a little quicker at. their parts. 
They hold offices in the same savings bank 
and insurance company, the women subor- 








pPastings, 

same stump-speakers, and if a hot cam- 
paign comes, engage with the same pas- 
sionateness in political debate, discussing 
men and measures at the street-corners, 
and fighting it out around the family table, 
the household not infrequently divided 
against itself. In view of this, what pa- 
tience can be had when some 1 
tells us that the heavens would fall, so- 
clety would be ruined, the State would 
collapse, if the same women, once in March 
and once in November, should enter a de- 
cent town hall or ward-room—all the more 
decent for their presence—walk to a ballot- 
box, and put into it a piece of printed pa- 
per, expressing in concrete form the re- 
sults of their previous consideration !— 
Hon. John D. Long. 
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KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas Equal Suffrage Association began its 
session on Thursday afternoon, October 
13, at the Methodist Church in Newton. 


The meeting was called to order by the 


President, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, 
who immediately announced the standing 
committees. 

‘The regular order of business was the 
reports of the presidents of the congres- 
siunal district work. 


Mrs. Dr. Hall, of Ft. Scott, reported for 
the Second District. ‘There are two county 
associations within the district, one in 
Bourbon and one in Linn County, the latter 
formed only last winter, with Mrs. Brews- 
ter as president. Within the county there 
are four local societies. ‘There are also 
local societies at Garnett, Anderson Coun- 
ty, Olathe, Johnson County, and Law- 
rence, Douglas County. Mrs, Hall had 
worked much, writing not less than two 
hundred letters in organizing Bourbon 
County, and with the help of Mrs. L. T. 
Watkins, district organizer, and Miss 
Genevieve Holley, nine local organizations 
have been formed with memberships rang- 
ing from six to twenty-one. Since Sep- 
tember applications for organizations have 
been received from three other localities. 
Flattering reports have been received from 
Hiattville and other local societies. Pleas- 
ant Hill wants a speaker and help in or- 
ganization. The Ft. Scott Society is a 
year old and has ninety members. There 
are no district organizations in the Third 
District. The Fifth District Association has 
done little but assist local work. 

Mrs. Martia L. Berry reported for the 
Sixth District two organizations. Senti- 
ment in the district is decidedly favorable 
to equal suffrage. There are twenty-two 
counties in the district, the best local or- 
ganization being at Lincoln. 

The Seventh District presented no re- 
port as a aistrict, but Mrs. Gaines made a 
bright report from the Anthony local so- 
ciety, which has thirty working members, 
thanks to the earnest labors of Mrs. Johns 
and Miss Anthony. They have held two 
meetings a month, one for study and onea 
social tea. 


At this point Miss Anthony was called 
to the chair. 


Mrs. McCarthy, of Sherlock, Finney 
County, reported the good work of their 
society in a farming community with five 
miles between neighbors, who yet hold 
two meetings a month with twenty-one 
members, dividing their time between so- 
ciety and study. 

Mrs. Cheever, of Harper, reported the 
Saxon Suffrage Assoviation with twenty- 
seven working members. They hold two 
meetings monthly, and propose to send a 
box to the N. E. Suffrage Bazaar. 

Mrs. Rush reported for the Larned Asso- 
ciation, organized by Mrs. Saxon, that it 
has twelve working menfbers who have 
studied the duties of local officers and 
helped elect a temperance mayor. They 
have sent fifty dollars to the treasury of 
the State society, and will contribute to 
the Bazaar. 

Mrs. Annie Taylor, of Wichita, reported 
that Wichita had circulated two thousand 
pamphlets by Mr. Blackwell and Alice 
Stone Blackwell, and had secured four 
lectures by Rev. Annie Shaw. 

Mrs. C. L. Denton reported for Harper 
County. ‘There are three societies, at An- 
thony, Harper and Attica. Four county 
conventions have been held with help from 
Mrs. Saxon, Mrs. Johns and Mrs. An- 
thony. A society at Crystal Springs has 
died, as also four weekly societies in the 
adjoining county of Barbour. Mrs. Den- 
ton has found that people were best won 
for equal rights by way of the temperance 
work. Few women cared for more per- 
sonal rights save as a means to promote 
temperance. Anthony was carried for 
temperance officers, and two ladies elected 
to the school board. Women voted very 
generally. 

Mrs. Waite reported fur the Lincoln As- 
sociation, the oldest iu the State, dating 
from 1879. It has a roll of ninety-four 
members. There is a second society at 
Alamead with thirty members. They Lave 
studied Prof. Canfield's excellent book on 
local government. 

Mrs. Fisher reported for Atchison. The 
society was organized by Mrs. Saxon, and 
has a membership of twenty-five. They 
have been helped by Mrs. Gougar. 

Mrs. Slocum reported for Emporia. The 
society was organized a ago by 
Mrs. Gougar, and dwindled to thirteen, 
but it has had a revival, and Senator In- 
gall’s speech has converted so many that 

y expect a membership-of one hundred 
soon. They will work for the Boston 


r. 
The societies at Mound City and Pleas- 
sehen were reported in a flourishing condi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Garlick reported that the society 
organized by Mrs. Gougar has died. But 
a strong W. C. T. U. takes its place. The 
country is for caarige. as is mani- 
fest by the election of Miss Ella Kelley to 


‘ 











pledged one hundred dollars’ worth of 
tributions to the Bazaar. baad 


After these reports Mrs. Johns read her 
annual address. in which she briefly re. 
viewed the history of the State association 
and spoke earnestly of its present needs, 


Mrs. Johns was followed by Mr. H. B, 
Blackwell, of Boston, Corresponding Sec. 
retary of the American Association, in a, 
very interesting talk, in which he gaye 
ey reasons for his belief that the time 

ad not yet come for trying to secure an 
amendment to the State constitution. He 
favored getting all possible concessions 
from the legislature and making use of 
what has already been secured. 

After a brief talk from Miss Anthony, 
the Committee on Credentials made a par- 
tial report, and the meeting adjourned til] 


EVENING SESSION. 


The eyening exercises opened with a 
piano solo by Miss Lena Wheeler, followed 
by prayer by Rev. Annie Shaw, of Bos- 
ton. 


Mrs. 8. R. Peters, on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Newton, extended a welcome to the 
Association, and hoped their treatment 
and hospitality received here would be the 
means of bringing them together here for 
future conventions. She said she had 
looked forward to this event with pleas- 
ure, and hoped that the meeting would be 
the means of much good. 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns, President of the 
State Association, said briefly, in response 
to the welcome: 


Fellow-Citizens : On behalf of the Asso- 
ciation I must return my heartfelt thanks 
for this kindly welcome. I have been say- 
ing fellow-citizens ever since the women 
were entrusted with the franchise, though 
it was only fractional in its right. I must 
also pay tribute to the noble women of 
Newton, to the press and its citizens gen- 
erally for the invitation extended the As- 
sociation for holding the Convention in 
your beautiful and progressive city. 

It has been thirty years since the first 
association was organized in Kansas, and 
it then started out on what seemed a most 
tempestuous voyage. The ship made a 
grand voyage, but sank in 1867, and was 
only resurrected when the present associa- 
tion came into being. It is now a factor 
in Kansas history—past and present, and 
will form a potent power in its future his- 
tory and politics. It has a brilliant future 
before it, and as sure as there is a God 
above we will be successful in our lauda- 
ble undertaking. 


Mrs. Johns is a very pleasing speaker, 
her remarks being sandwiched with stray 
gems of humor, and at its conclusion she 
was rapturously applauded. 

Next followed ‘The Forest,” from Men- 
delssohn, by the quartette. 


In the absence of Mrs. Fannie H. Ras- 
tall, who was expected to address the Con- 
vention, Mrs. Watkins, of Barnard, dis- 
trict organizer, delivered a carefully pre- 
pared address, showing that women’s 
drudgery was not natural, as claimed by 
_man, but fell to them by custom. Spoke 
of the four millions of negroes liberated 
from slavery, and said there were still 
many willions of human beings in bond- 
age—though their slavery is not so brutal 
as that which enthralled the negro. In 
the beginning, the speaker said, God made 
man and woman, one for the other, and 
not her for him. But at this date she is 
repressed, and under his _ subjection. 
Women’s condition is-to-day one of po- 
litical slavery. She was opposed to being 
ruled by laws, legal and social, which she 
had no part in making. There were women 
in this country to-day who are the peers 
of men in intellect, but are not given the 
chance to ventilate their opinions or show 
their intelligence. 

Miss Rachel G. Foster, of Philadelphia, 
Corresponding Secretary of the National 
Association, followed: ‘Never before have 
women over the entire world expressed 
such deep and active interest in the wel- 
fare of their sex. Never have they shown 
such an almost universal desire to leard 
more of their foreign coworkers. Never 
have they watched so closely for words 
of good cheer and news of arivancement, 
and never has a step taken in the direction 
of placing women upon the plune of social 
and political equelity with man counted 
for so much and been heralded so far and 
wide as to-day. Perhaps some of us who 
are working in this line of reform may not 
realize how swiftly we are advancing to 
ward the goal of our ambition. In reality, 
if we would cease our labors occasional rf 
to look beyond our immediate surroun 
ings, we should find ourselves borne along 
by a strength far greater than our own t0- 
ward a result beyond our present compre 
hension.” 

Miss Foster spoke of the attitude of 
prominent women in European countries, 
whom she had met, looking to America 4 
their leader in all matters pertaining to the 
rights of women. Referring to the limi 
facilities afforded women for promotion oF 
= of earning a livelihood, Miss Foster 
said: 

‘Last winter, at a legislative hearing {2 
Pennsylvania, a member asked indig A 
by *What more do you women want 

aven’t you equal advan of educa: 
tion and in all the trades and rofessiont 
‘No,’ was the equally em reply. 

a raven woman ‘desires to 
medicine and prefers 

school, can she have it in her own city? 
‘No,’ he — he od don’t see ‘he Hab 
women’s voting is going to open 
nemann College to you, unless (he addet 
guickly as he himself saw the ' 
his own remark), unless you there- 
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—— v : 
ropriation ladies. She that the ladies 
_ peigreyamer SE ad a GERALDINE. | MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


thy habitation, O woman! 


“ 
Strengthen y cords and strengthen thy 
status 


The president then introduced Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, who was received with 


great applause. She said: 
“She ——— to be in the midst of this 
A n desert. It is a surprise, 
, to find so many people living in 
this rt. She would tell them what the 
ballot means. The women of Kansas took 
their first lesson last spring. She spoke 
of the disfranchisement of several classes 
of mankind, saying it was a rule of all 
ronments that the class disfranchised 
never got equal rights or chances. Re- 
ferring to the down-trodden workingmen 
of Europe as a parallel to the case of 
women in this country, she said that Mr. 
Robert Lowe opposed the enfranchise- 
ment of the workingmen on account of 
their ignorance, just as Mr. Ingalls and 
other fossils oppose the women. But for 
policy’s sake and to secure their votes the 
workingmen were accorded their rights. 
She illustrated the rise in intelligence 
among the laboring classes in Europe since 
they were enfranchised. In New York 
City the Democracy, when in power, had 
no use for the foreigners until their right 
to vote was accorded them, and the Re- 
publican party observed the same posi- 
tion with the colored race until the right 
of suffrage was also given them. When 
women are allowed to vote, both parties 
will break their backs in paying court to 
She paid a glowing tribute to Hor- 
ace Greeley and the Tribune. Kansas was 
the banner free State, the banner prohibi- 
tion State, and the banner State for accord- 
ing the right of suffrage to women. ‘That 
night was the first time in the history of 
the Association that the address of wel- 
come had been delivered by the wife of a 
congressman, and that congressman a 
friend of woman suffrage.” 

Miss Anthony concluded amid great ap- 
plause. 

The session concluded with a_ solo, 
“Beautiful and Winding River.” 

The following committees were appoint- 
ed after the session : 

Revision of the Constitution—Dr. Hall, Fort 
Scott, Chairman; Dr. Eva Harding, Atchison; 
Mrs. Anna C. Waite, Lincoln; Dr. J. E. Spauld- 
ing, Larned; Mrs. Watkins, Barnard; Prof. 
Carruth, Lawrence; Mrs. Slocum, Emporia. 

Printing—Miss Nellie T. Butterfield, Florence, 
Chairman ; Mrs. Waite, Col. F. G. Adams, To- 

ka; Mrs. L. L. Brown, Pawnee; Miss Ruth 
F. Durgin and Mrs. M. M. Bowman, Abilene. 

State Organizateon—Mrs. E. W. Pinkston, 
Cedar Point, Chairman; Mrs. Waite, Mrs. 
Cheever, Harper; Mrs. Fisher, Atchison; Mrs. 
Rush, Larned. 

Plan of Work—Mrs. Kellogg, Emporia, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Emmett, McPherson; Mrs. Mecca 
Hoffman, Enterprise; Mrs. Scott, Emporia. ~ 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At10 A. M., Mrs. Johns announced as 
first business, reports from auxiliary suf- 
frage societies. 


Mrs. Emmett, of McPherson, reported 
that her society was organized Dec. 7, 
1886, by Mrs. Saxon, with twenty-four 
paying members, since increased to thirty. 
When municipal woman suffrage became 
the law a committee was appointed to 
visit the home of every woman and inform 
her she could vote. Have since had 
socials charging gentlemen twenty-five 
cents. Have had a social economy debate. 
Have met monthly, but will try to meet 
twice a month hereafter. Have distrib- 
uted literary matter. ‘Take the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and Woman's Tribune. Two 
years ago they would not have dared to 
mention woman suffrage, but the growth 
of Jonah’s gourd was not a circumstance 
to the growth of public sentiment on this 
question. 

Mrs. Butterfield, in the absence of Dr. 
Conway, reported trom Florence Equal 
Suffrage . Association, organized Feb. 2, 
1887. ‘they secured a lecture on woman 
suffrage by Rev. Annie H. Shaw. As a 
Means of raising funds they got up a New 
England dinner and realized twenty-eight 
dollars. Are now engaged in Bazaar 
work. A Committee on Literature solicits 
subscribers to suftrage papers, distributes 
tracts and edits a column in their local 
paper. Many of the most respected and 
influential ladies of Florence are members. 
All voted at the municipal election, using 
Carriages of members to bring the women 
to the polls. At the school election the 
Women turned out in force and elected 
their candidate. 

Mrs. Rust remarked that in Larned a 
suffrage notice could scarcely be got into 
their paper. 

Mrs. McCartney reported that a column 
Was edited in their local paper by the suf- 
tragists of Garden City. 

Mrs. Durgin, from Atchison, reported a 
Woman suffrage society of thirty in that 

, Since increased to forty-seven. It 
Made a thorough canvass and got three 
hundred and thirty-six women to register. 

election day they worked with car- 
. The ladies were all Republicans, 
but could not work for the Republican 
Candidate whom they considered an objec- 
ble man. The interest died down 
after election but a month later it revived. 

@ have had difficulty in getting notice of 
‘ur meetings in the papers. ‘The proprie- 
‘ors demanded five cents per line for all 

T notices, while merchants paid but 
cents. Ministers and church trus- 
would not countenance the work, nor 
the use of their churches for suf- 
lectures. Their conventions have to 

be held in Apollo Hall. Have received 
‘0nymous letters threatening to publish 
the ladies’ names in the Police Gazette if 
did mat ity up their work. Their 
Work for the N. E. W. 8. Bazaar was pro- 


oth well and would yield one hun- 
. Prentis rose to defend Atchison 


ftom any imputation of illiberality. Pos- 


Mrs. said that at the Atchison 
election carriages were promised the ladies 
by both parties. She apologized for their 
exclusion from the M. E. Church, which 
is not all anti-suffrage. 

Abilene was reported by Mrs. Bowman, 
editor of the Chronicle. Her society was 
cpnaieet with thirty members, ten of 
whom are active workers. No meetings 
have yet been held this fall, but they are 

reparing contributions for the Bazaar. 

hey have no leader. ‘The pastor of the 
Lutheran Church has been an active help- 
er. Miss Anthony’s reputation brought 
out a churchfal, aud she converted the 
whole ‘town. We run a suffrage column 
in the Chronicle. One hundred Jadies reg- 
istered this spring. The daily papers re- 
ported their names and ages. Afterwards 
the ladies had a meeting, and many more 
registered, roused by indignation, increas- 
ing the number to over three hundred. 
Senator Ingalls’ speech at Abilene fell flat, 
and he felt it. He attended a social and 
was treated with coldness. Rev. Mr. 
Bowers deserved praise for his generous 
aid by giving two lectures on woman suf- 
frage. The ladies elected a councilman in 
the second ward. The other candidate 
expressed himself as opposed to woman 
suffrage and said that “he would not reg- 
ister if his wife did. He did not want any 
women’s votes.” A secret conclave of 
women met the evening before election, 
put up a candidate and elected him. 

Mrs. Watkins, State organizer, reported 
having formed nine auxiliary societies 
during September, in Bourbon County. viz. : 

Fairview—Mrs. Barbara Ramsay, Presi- 
dent. 

Pleasant Hill—Mrs. Fielder, President. 

Uniontown—Mrs. B. F. Tigg, Presi- 


dent. 

Walnut Hill—Mrs. F. Oliver, President. 

Berlin—Mrs. L. L. Stover, President. 

P Marmaton—Mrs. Sarah Fortney Presi- 
ent. 

Hiattville—Mrs. Hiatt, President. 

Xenia—Mrs. Smith, President. 

Mapleton—Mrs. D. Bradon, President. 

The Committee on State Organ reported 
by its chairman, Mrs. Pinkston. She fa- 
vored having a department in the Woman’s 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., and recom- 
mended making it the official organ of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association for the 
coming year. 

It was stated that Kansas items would 
be published gratuitously in the Woman's 
Tribune. Mr. Blackwell offered to do the 
same in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

It was moved that the privilege of the 
floor be extended to our visitors. The re- 
port of the Committee on State Organiza- 
tion was adopted and the committee dis- 
charged. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 
by Mrs. Berry, twenty-five members pres- 
ent from list previously given to Mrs. 
Johns, also the following additional dele- 


ates : 

Nellie F. Cheenrer, Seventh District; 
Mrs. Alice C. McCarthy, Seventh District ; 
Mrs. J. H. Slocum, Fourth District; Dr. 
S. C. Hall, Second District; Mrs. Elise 
H. Hart, Second District; Mrs. L. L. 
Brown, Second District; Mrs. A. B. 
Fisher, First District; Mrs. Ruth F. Dur- 
gan, First District; Dr. Eva Harding, First 
District; Mrs. C. L. Denton, Harper 
County; Mrs. Edith Gaines, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Harper. 

On the question of receiving fraternal 
delegates from the W. C. T. U. and kin- 
dred organizations, it was decided that 
such should have the privileges of the 
floor but no votes, and the Convention ad- 
journed till afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The event of the afternoon and of this 
Convention was the paper of Judge Adams, 
Secretary of the State Historical Society, 
giving the results of his compilation of 
the vote in the municipal elections, pub- 
lished in full this week. 


The steps to be taken to arouse the 
thoughtless and indifferent were discussed 
by Rev. Annie H. Shaw. She said: 

The indifferent and thoughtless are 
those who do not know, and the thing to 
do is to bring the watter before them. 
Being a minister she naturally turned to 
the ministry, believing they can do much 
for this subject if they can be led to 
preach on the duties of citizenship. Sec- 
ondly, with all economy of the small fund 
at our disposal, we should circulate liter- 
ature on the subject. And better still 
would be a house-to-house visitation to 
learn the sentiment of the families and 
leave tracts when welcome. If the people 
do not come to the gospel we must take 
the gospel to them. Cottage meetings for 
discussion of suffrage, like the cottage 
prayer-meetings of the Methodist church, 
would be helpful. And lastly, women 
should rid themselves of the idea that it 
was not proper to attend the primaries. 

Miss Anthony urged the duty of with- 
drawing support from a minister who op- 
posed suffrage in his pulpit. A minister 
who preaches the inequality of woman is 
not a servant of God. 

Mrs. Kellogg urged the need of leading 
conservative women to feel that suftrage 
is a proper desire on the part of a lady, 
aud of combating the feeling that it is 
**not the thing.” 

Dr. Stephens, of Wichita, urged the 
necessity of educating public sentiment. 

Dr. Jackson spoke of the difficulties of 
working with those ladies who always 
say, when approached on the suffrage ques- 
tion, ‘*I will talk with my husband.” 

Mrs. Castleton thought we need to edu- 
cate women to become leaders. The 
country women are harshly treated in not 
having suffrage. 

Prof. Carruth spoke of the propriety of 
women attending the primaries. But he 
thought the best way would be to appoint 
a committee in every ward or precinct, and 
work for candidates at the primaries and 





tibly the adverse action of the papers was 
{veto some blunders on the part of the 


at the polls. He th t primaries were 
geamraliy “fixed” befosshand. 


A doctor who speaks only one language 
may yet understand a great many tongues. 


Wife—O doctor, Benjamin seems to be 
wandering in his mind! Doctor (who 
knows Benjamin)—Don’t trouble about 
that, he can't go far. 


Little Johnny, on being asked by his 
school-teacher if he knew what was meant 
by ‘‘at par,” replied that ‘‘*ma was always 
at pa when he came home late.” 


Whatever the ratio of population, the 
average amount of human nature to the 
square mile is the same the world over.— 
James Russell Lowell. 


The general interest of the Princeton 
essays may be inferred from the fact that 
we noticed but one of the ministers’ 
wives asleep at any of the sessions.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


“Sir,” said a gentleman in a crowd, “do 
you know that you are pushing me un- 
necessarily?” ‘‘sir,” said the gentleman 
addressed to the person immediately be- 
hind him, ‘do you know that you are 
pushing the gentleman ahead of me un- 
necessarily?” ‘hen he turned to the first 
speaker and said, ‘I’ve passed it down the 
line.”— Harper's Bazar. 


“Yes, sir, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to let your pale, sickly wife 
chop that knotty wood!” said a citizen to 
McElroy Mulcahey. ‘Sure, sor, but oim 
not. Be gobs, and it was me, sor, as paid 
the docthor foive dollars for the advice.” 
‘*Advice?” ‘“Yis. He said that, poor 
woman, she needed exercise, and it'll not 
be McElroy Mulcahey that'll put a log in 
her way.” 

A BosTON OCCURRENCE.—Among others 
entering the elevator at a well known 
Washington Street dry-goods establish- 
ment, the other day, was a stout, deter- 
mined-looking lady. She was carried up 
and down in the elevator several times, but 
evinced no disposition to get out at any 
particular department. ‘he man in charge 
of the elevator finally asked: **Madam, 
where did you wish to be landed?” **Leave 
me as near the Old Colony depot as you 
can,” came the response. She was ‘:left.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. . y 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s Jour- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for thé same, postpaid, 
by mail 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts., 
Rich O Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin gy ts cts., 





A tale of the St. Lawrence. 8vo. Beautifully 
illustrated, full gilt, $3.50. In full morocco, 
tree calf, or flexible calf, $7.50. 


“It is a rhythmical romance, or love-story in metre 
ot the greatest delicacy and beauty; and for sever 
ears it has enjoyed a phenomen Lag cere f and 
arge circulation. Some critics have likened it to 
Dr Holland’s ‘Kathrina,’ and others to Owen Mer- 
edith’s ‘Lucile.’ It is a strong and striking story ot 
modern American life and social conditions; full, 
also, of heroiem and passion, and rich in its descrip- 
tions of scenery among the Thousand Islands and 
the great mountains of Colorado. The scenes have 
been depicted by an artist who followed the route of 
the hero of the m, and has produced a rare gal- 
lery of scenes drawn from nature. This beautiful 
romance of modern Christian life is ap ropriately 
and richly bound, and makes a charming keepsake.” 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Revised, corrected and edited, with notes and 
commentaries. By Wm. J. Roure, editor 
of the ‘Students’ Series of Classic Poems,” 
‘Students’ Shakespeare,” etc. Royal 8vo. 
With 350 illustrations. Bevelled boards, full 
gilt, $10; half calf, $13; tree calf, or full 
morocco, $16. 

The First and only Correct Edition in England 
and America of Scott’s Poems. It contains all the 
original illustrations made for the separate poers, 


at a cost of upwards of $25,000, besides many others 
especially added for thi» work. 





Juan and Junita. 


By Frances Courtenay BayLor, author of 
“On Both Sides,” etc. Square quarto. With 
many illustrations by Henry SaANDHAM. 
$1.50. 


“This story of woodland and mountain and prairie 
adventures is full of excitement, and cannot fail to 
give great delight to all readers, and particularly to 
the young people. This story was published in St. 
Nicholas, where it ran for a year; and the book in- 
cludes, also, many more of the hitherto untold ad- 
ventures of the hero and heroine and their wonder- 
fuldog. There are many new and attractive illus- 
trations, which add very much to the interest of the 
narrative, avd vividly show forth Indian and Mexi- 
can manners and customs, scenery and costume,”’ 





A book for girls. 
“After the Ball,” etc. 
$1.50. 


A charming and happy book for girls, written by 
Nora Perry, author of “A Bovk of Love Stories,” 
etc., and so long famous as a writer of stories and 
poems for young folks, as well as for more strenuous 
work. The latest and best of her stories are includ- 
ed in this attractive littlke volume, which will be 
sought by ali who love innocence and beauty and 
strength. 


12mo. Illustrated. 





*,* Sold by Booksellers, 
of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





Some Things Abroad 


By ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, .D, 


469 pp. 12mo. cloth. $1.50, 


Dr. McKenzie not only refreshes 
the countries we all want 


about but brings his journeyings 
home and entertains his friends with 


-a characteristic book. 


Who are his friends? Who are 
they not? 
Ask your bookseller. 
Books for the Young. 
FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. | 
Midshipman at Large, After Schooldays, by | 
by Talbot, $1.50, Goodwin, $1. | 


True Stories of Ameri- 
an Wars, by several au- 
thors, $1.2. 
In Peril, ad venture sto- 
les, by severa | authors,$1. 
Boy’s Workshop, by a 
boy and bis friends, $1, 


Royal Girls and Royal 
Courts, by Sherwood, | 
$1.25. 

Dorothy Thorn, by 
Warth, $1.25. . 

Dilly and the Captain, 
by Sidney, $1. 


Boys’ Heroes, by Hale, New Departure for 
$1. Girls, by Sidney, 75 cents. 
Storied Hoiidays, by 
Brooks, $1. Girls! by Ryder, $1. 


Ignoramuses, by Crown- 
inshield, $2.50. 

Midnight Sun: Tsar and 
Nihilist, by Dr. Buckley, 
$2.50. 

Days and Nights in the 
Tropics, by Oswald, $2. 
Ice Zones by Nourse, 
$2.50, 


New Every Morning, by 
Ryder, $1. 

Look About Club, by 
Bamford, $1.50. ' 

Little Polly Biatchley, | 
by Sparhawk, $1. 

Stories from the Life of 
Jesus, by “ Pansy,” 75 cts. 


\ 
| 
| 
Hold Up Your Heads, 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
' 


Booksellers have them and hun- 


dreds besides. 
D LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Publishers of Books and Magazines, 


Boston. 





‘eats, Vegetables, and , &e., ofdelicate 
ceging tod worving” "Al tb Ioxarits and Geleals 





(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


h 
‘Acaple Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 





himself with a summer journey over 


A Flock of Girls. | 


By Nora Perry, author of | Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt | 


to know | 


| work, worth, and victory. 
| noble office and ministry. 


Sixteenth Triennial Exhibition, 


ASSOCIATION, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


NOW OPEN. 


Admission, e e 25 Cents. 





Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 
REEVE’S AMERICAN BAND 


AND 


Grand Centennial ORGAN CONCERTS, 


A MUSICAL FEAST 


is always before the readers of Ditson & Co.’s ad- 
vertisements; and new works of great beauty are 
continually in preparation by the best composers. 


Jehovah’s Praise (' 0t #9 per doz.), by L. 


Emerson, is a finely 
arranged and well filled Church Music and 
Singing School Book. 


The Royal Singer (60 cts. or Os per Goe):® 


a complete, practical a 
interesting Singing Class Book. It is well 
fitted, also for use in High schools. 





Advanced Piano Players have been much 
leased with PIANO OLASSICS ($1) which 
1as sold largely. Other Classical books are 
SONG CLASSICS ($1) and YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSICS FOR PIANO ($1). 


United Voices (50 cts. or $4.80 per doz.), by 


: L. O. Emerson, a most attract- 
ive new School Song Kook, with a large col- 
lection of new songs. 


“Mhi 9 (30 cts. or $3 per doz.), 
Children’s Diadem ap hg) as 


is a new collection of the sweetest Sunday 
School Songs. 


College Songs (50 cts.) ana War Songs 
(50 cts.) Two ofthe most popular collections in 
existence for social and for patriotic singing. 


Any Book Mailed for the Retail Price. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth hound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
| 3 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


| Also of A. BRENTANO, 65 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Sen” the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, ? x,,,, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ©?!TORS- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five e pies, a year, $2.00, 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 








of Durham, ELLICE HorkIns, and others, Price, 3 
cents euch. $2.90 a hundred, 
Address 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 














The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STonE BLACK- 


| WELI.. Editorial contributors are Jutta WaRD Howe, 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, Lovisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 


| to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 


Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
Address 
Woman’s JounNat, Boston, Mass. 


half price. 





It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M, Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JOURNAL.” - Marta’ Mitchell. 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of bumanity.”—Mary A. ermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The WomAN’s JOURNAL “has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
It has no peer in this 
Its stvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willurd. . 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent t-paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, 0, Mass. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. GARROLL 


SEMINAR Yand CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll es Til.) | tells how with small 
means can, by the*‘Pzountarny Aip System,” gain 

collegiate or Tedieal education. for one—FaEn. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 29, 1887. 











Letters containing remittances, and relating to 


the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, e Letters or P. 0. Money 
Order, or Co.’s M Order, may be sent 
at our sent in letters not registered, at 


risk. 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration o- 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 





“It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll that a 
woman should yote....If the wants, the sions, 
the vices, are allowed a full vote, through the bands of 
a half-brutal, intemperate ulation, I think it but 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, should he allowed 
a full voice as an offset, through the purest of the peo- 
ple."—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


~ PROGRAMME 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


Woman Suffrage Association, 


HELD IN + 
ASSOCIATION HALL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
October 31, Nov. 1 and 2, 1887. 





You are Cordially Invited to Attend. 





WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, President. 
MARY A, LIVERMORE, Vice-President. 
LUCY STONE, Chairman Ex. Committee. 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Secretary. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Foreign Cor, Sec’y. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Kec. Sec’y. 








“Women ought to accomplish the duty of voting. 
The work of this world will be done only when every 
man and every woman shail do his dnd her share to the 
full. In Just such degree as the world shows itself 
ready for the recognition of women in political power, 
it shows itself tit for self-government "—Anna E, Lick- 
inson, 





Monday, October 381. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2.30—Prayer. 

Organization of Convention. 

Appointment of Committees on Cre- 
dentials and Finance. 

Short Addresses by the President, 
Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. S. 8. 
Hunting, Margaret Campbell, Ma- 
tilda Hindman, Cora Scott Pond, 
and others. 

Music by Prof. James G. Clark. 

Adjournment. 

[Meeting of Executive Committee. } 





EVENING SESSION. 
7.30—Music. 

Address of Welcome—WMiss Matilda 
Hindman, Penn. 

Response—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rhode Island, 

Music. 

Annual Address of President—Hon. 
Wm. Dudley Foulke, Indiana. 

Address—Lucy Stone, Massachusetts. 

Music. 

Adjournment. 





The Public are respectfully invited to all Sessions. 








“I believe that the great vices in our large cities will 
never be conquered until the ballot is put in the hands 
of women.”—Sishop Simpson, 





‘Tuesday, Novermber 1. 





MORNING SESSION. 
9.30—Meeting of Executive Committee. 
10.30—Prayer. 
Music. 
Report Committee on Credentials. 
Appointment Committee on Busi- 
ness, Resolutions, and Plan of 
Work. 
Reports of Auxiliary State Societies. 
Music. 
Address of Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, late of Washington ‘fer. 
Music. 
Adjournment. 
[Meeting of Committee on Busi- 
ness and Resolutions. ] 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Prayer. 
Music. 
Resolutions and Plans of Work. 
Discussion. 
Address — Dr. Mary F. Thomas, 


Indiana. 
Agen ie. Louis Albert Banks, 
Address—Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, 
Missouri. 


Music. — 
Adjournment. 





EVENING SESSION. 
Prayer. 
Music. 
Address— Mary E. Haggart,Indiana. 
Address — Senator A. D, Harlan, 
Pennsylvania. 
Address—Col; T. Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Massachusetts. 


usic. 
Adjournment. 


AAETGN EE Pata etn et 








ernmen 
savage, The thate le now fn 
yo There are fathers of the State, but no mothers,”— 


tices vant st eee eat t 
J. May. 





Wednesday, November 2. 





MORNING SESSION, 


9.30—Meeting Executive Committee. 
10.30—Prayer. 
Music. 
Letters. 
Reports Auxiliary State Societies. 
Resolutious and Plan of Work. 
Music. 
Adjournment. 
[Meeting of Committee on Business 
and Resolutions. ] 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2.30—Prayer. 

Music. 

Election of Officers. 

Address — Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, New Jersey. 

Address—Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, 
Massachusetts. 

Address—Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Mas- 
sachusetis. 

Address— Matilda Hindman, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Music. 

Adjournment. 





EVENING SESSION. 
7.30—Prayer. 

Music. 

Address—Rev. S. S. Hunting, Iowa. 

Address—M.s. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rhode Island. 

Address — Senator M. B. Castle, 
Lilinois. 

Address—Henry B. Blackwell, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Address—Lucy Stone, Massachusetts. 

Music. 

Adjournment. 








WEST END SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The West End Wowan Suftrage League 
will meet at 3 Park Street, at the Woman 
Suffrage Headquarters, Saturday, Oct. 29, 
at 7.30 P.M. All are invited. 

Mrs. J. sv. P. RUFFIN, Pres. 
WILLIETTA JOHNSON, Sec’y. 


+2 ____—_ 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 


Already contributions in money and par- 
cels of articles have arrived for the Suf- 
frage Bazaar. This is early, but the money 
and the goods will keep. ‘They are a fore- 
taste of what is to come. 

Cheering words reach us from Vermont. 
Miss T.aura Moore writes: *‘We are at 
work for the Bazaar with all earnestness, 
and desire to make it a success. We hope 
to have a creditable table, and along with 
this hope is the sure faith that it will be 
such. ‘Ihe faithful hearts that have form- 
erly ‘stood by the guns’ will not fail us 
now, sv that we may confidently say we 
expect Vermont to have a part in the feast 
of ingathering in December. We are mak- 
ing an effort to secure nice Vermont but- 
ter for our table, also Vermont products: 
maple sugar, maple syrup, bees’ honey, 
ete.” How delightful «ll this sounds! 

We hope that Maine will send boxes of 
starch, cans of corn and barrels of sugar; 
New Hampshire, butter and cheese and 
honey. The useful things will sell best. 

Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, and Rhode 
Island offer tables. Kansas promises a 
thousand articles worth a dollar each— 
stockings, mittens, breakfast shawls and 
caps, aprons, tidies. If everyone does a 
little, much will be done. L. 8. 

ao 


BAZAAR ITEMS. 


To the Friends of Suffrage Everywhere: 
Six weeks only remain before the Bazaar 
opens. Work should be done in earnest 
now. Send all goods to3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, addressed to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
President, or Miss A. M. Lougee, Chairman 
of Central Bazaar Committee. Address all 
communications or letters of inquiry to 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, 3 Park Street. 

If goods are not sent to Boston until the 
week previous to the Bazaar, send them, 
well marked, to ‘*‘Woman Suffrage Bazaar, 
Music Hall, Boston, Winter Street En- 
trance.” They will be well cared for. 

Special circulars concerning the Bazaar 
will not be sent to readers of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. Through its columns we in- 
vite all readers to make donations either 
for the general cause, or to be put upon 
their own State tables. Please invite your 
friends to do the same. 

Fifty per cent. of the net receipts will go 
to each State making the donations, for 
its own State work; the other fifty per 
cent. will be put into the American Treas- 
ury for work in the Territories or in those 
States which especially need it. 

Massachusetts will divide its fifty per 
cent., giving twenty-five per cent. back to 
the clubs and Jeagues taking part. Each 
such society will reveive twenty-five per 
cent of the net receipts of its own sales, 
and fifty per cent. of the gress receipts of 
the tickets it sells, for its own local treas- 
ury. 
The tickets are now ready. Season 
tickets, $1. Single admission tickets, 25 
cents. Receipts for tickets should be paid 





in, as far as possible, the week before the 
Bazaar. Special arrangements will be 
made at this office with those outside of 
the leagues who wish to begin to sell 
tickets now on commission. 
Cora Scotr Ponp, 
For Central Bazaar Committee. 


—— oe 


PROGRESS IN KANSAS. 


Feeling a deep solicitude for the prog- 
ress of woman suffrage in Kansas, urged 
in 1867 in @o-operation with the American 
Equal Rights Association, and success- 
fully inaugurated last March bythe en- 
actment of municipal woman suffrage, the 
writer accepted the invitation of Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, President of the Kansas 
Equal Suftrage Association, to attend its 
fourth annual meeting in Newton. Some 
of the suffragists were strongly disposed to 
petition the next Legislature to submit a 
woman suffrage constitutional amendment 
to the voters. Believing that this would 
be premature, the editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, in private correspondence, had 
earnestly deprecated this line of action, 
aud urged instead, as the next step, to 
memorialize and petition the Legislature 
for suffrage in Presidential elections. 

With a liberality worthy of her broad 
prairies, Mrs. Johns wished these views, 
though differing from her ewn, to have 
full expression in the Convention. Miss 
Anthony and Miss Rachel Foster, also in- 
vited guests, cordially concurred in them. 
After a full and free discussion the Con- 
vention, composed of _ representative 
women from almost every organized so- 
ciety in the State, voted with substantial 
unanimity to ask the next Legislature for 
presidential suffrage, and not for a consti- 
tutional amendment; also to continue the 
work of organization,and await the growth 
of public opinion sure to result from a 
faithful and intelligent exercise of the suf- 
frage already secured in municipal elec- 
tions. 

The most important feature of the Con- 
vention was the summary of the women’s 
vote in last spring’s election, compiled by 
Judge Adams, Secretary of the Kansas 
Historical Society. ‘Twenty-six thou- 
sand women voted, and sixty-three thou- 
sand men. ‘the women in most cases held 
the balance of power between the contend- 
ing factions. They used it for temper- 
ance, purity, economy, education, the per- 
sonal character of candidates, and a faith- 
ful enforcement of the laws. The facts 
and figures given by Judge Adams will be 
stereotyped by the American W. 5. A. as 
a leaflet, and circulated by tens of thou- 
sands from ocean to ocean. 

A finer body of women the writer never 
saw assembled. They gave him a most kind 
and hospitable welcome, appointed dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society in Philadelphia, and voted to 
co-operate heartily in the N. E. Woman 
Suffrage Bazaar. 

The resolutions are a model of brevity, 
conciseness and common-sense. Although 
a unit for temperance, the convention was 
strictly non-partisan. We have devoted 
unusual space to the report, because Kan- 
sas represents the advance-guard of the 
woman suffrage movement of America. 

It seemed wonderful in the midst of 
those great plains, several hundred miles 
west of the Missouri River, to see culti- 
vated farms and beautiful cities only 
seven years old, like Newton with her 
ten thousand inhabitants, and to hear 
of Wichita, already a metropolis of fifty 
thousand, with waterworks and gas and 
electric lights and!fall the appliances of an 
advanced civilization. But still more won- 
derful and admirable it was to me, to see 
refined and beautiful homes, churches 
and schoolhouses, universal thrift and in- 
telligence, wonien freely voting, and no- 
where an open saloon. H. B. B. 
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GNAT AND CAMEL, 


Mrs. IT. P. Holman, of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., giving an account in the Union 
Signal of the recent contest over the pro- 
hibition amendment, says that in most of 
the towns in the State the women went to 
the polls ‘‘with the hearty endorsement of 
their husbands, fathers and friends,” and 
won hundreds of votes for prohibition. 
At one place a saloon-keeper came march- 
ing to the polls with forty men at one 
time, all with ‘‘anti” tickets in their 
hands. A woman whose sons had been 
debauched by this same saloon-keeper, met 
them, and with such words as only a 
mother under such circumstances could 
use, she persuaded every one in the crowd 
to vote for the amendment. The saloon- 
keeper and his friends offered her a large 
sum of money to go home, but without 
avail. She stayed by the polls all day, 
and it is said changed more than a hun- 
dred votes for the amendment. Yet both 
the temperance men and the temperance 
women in Tennessee are still a good deal 
afraid of woman suffrage. 

We can understand the position of those 
who say that women ought to keep out of 
politics altogether ; they are at least consis- 








tent. But what shall we think of those who 
strain at the gnat of the ballot, and swal- 
low the camel of all this fervent election- 
eering? It would have involved a vastly 
less expenditure of time, labor and *‘publi- 
city,”’ for those brave Tennessee women to 
vote themselves, than for them to stand 
all day at the polls begging men to vote 
the temperance ticket. More important 
still, the result would have been success 
instead of failure. A. 8. B. 
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FACT AGAINST THEORY. 





An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theo- 
ry in estimating the practical results of a 
new measure. Here is what the Douglas 
(Wy.) Budget has to say of woman suf- 
frage; and it is to be noted that almost all 
the papers published in Wyoming Terri- 
tory speak in a similar strain: 


Sixty-six ladies voted at the recent elec- 
tion, and the majority of them were ladies 
in every sense of the term. Wyoming ex- 
alts her women. They are viewed in the 
light of rational, sensible human beings, 
who are endowed with common sense, 
and in every way qualified to vote as in- 
telligently as the men. Woman suffrage 
has st upon our statute books for 
twenty years. It is a good thing; we 
know it is a good thing because we have 
tried it. At Cheyenne, Laramie, Raw- 
lins, and all of the older towns in the 
Territory, ninety-nine women out of every 
hundred vote. The law requires that « 
space of fifteen feet on each side of the 
polling-place shall be kept clear of every 
one but two challengers, who must be of 
good behavior. Carriages are provided 
for the ladies, who are conveyed to the 
polls and taeated with every consideration 
while there. ‘The man who should venture 
an indecent or profane remark, or offer to 
interfere in the least with the Jady voter, 
would receive a more severe lick than the 
historical Billy Patterson, at the hands of 
the man nearest to him at the time, and 
a = round fine next day after a night’s 
lodging in the lock-up. A lady at the 
polis on election day is really less liable 
to insult than when on a shopping expedi- 
tion, or at the post-office after mail, when 
the room is crowded with people on a like 
errand. ‘There are ladies who are not 
ladies who vote, of course; there are gen- 
tlemen who are not gentlemen who vote 
also. But the lady who is a lady is not 
thrown into the society of the fair but 
frail creature when at the polls. any more 
than when she passes her on the street. 
The fact is that our women vote, and we 
are proud of them for it, and all the so- 
called arguments brought against woman 
suffrage by old fogies are not founded on 
the rock of eternal truth, and will not 
stand the light of actual experience. 


Contrast this with the highly-colored 
pictures we often see painted representing 
the shocking results that must neces#ari- 
ly follow woman suffrage. There is apt 
to be a great difference between a photo- 
graph of any object and a fancy sketch of 
the same object drawn by a person who 
has never seen it. A. 5. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 





Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, D. D., contributes 
to Zion’s Herald an admirable article in 
defence of the right of women to serve as 
lay delegates to the General Conference of 
the M. E. Church. ‘The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate has raised a quibble as to 
their eligibility ; and while confessing that 
‘*worse things can happen than sitting by 
the side of Christian women in church 
councils,” it somewhat ungraciously add- 
ed: 
‘*If admitted, we hope it will be through 
open, manly, unquestionable law, and not 
through hasty, doubtful construction of 
equivocal disciplinary paragraphs.” 

Dr. Baldwin shows clearly that the right 
of women tou serve is undeniable. The 
church rules require that lay delegates to 
the General Conference shall be laymen 
who are over twenty-five years of age, and 
who have been members of the church in 
fuli connection for the five years preced- 
ing their election. ‘lhe General Confer- 
ence of 1872 decided that in all matters 
connected with the election of lay dele- 
gates, the word “laymen” must be under- 
stood to include all the members of the 
church who are not members of the An- 
nual Conferences. This is explicit, and 
should be conclusive. 

Moreover, from the beginning, women 
have been chosen as delegates to lay elec- 
toral conferences. They have also been 
chosen as reserve delegates to the General 
Conference. In the list of lay reserve 
delegates to the General Conference of 
1880 are the names of Louise M. Carver, 
from the Nevada Conference, and Eliza- 
beth J. Hines, from the Columbia River 
Conference, and in the list of lay reserve 
delegates to the General Conftrence of 
1884, the names of Mrs. Susan Johnson, 
from the Little Rock Conference, and Mrs. 
Angelia B. Vollmar, from the South Kan- 
sas Conference. In each case, the names 
of the ladies elected as lay delegates were 
published with the Journal of the General 
Conference, without objection from any 
one. 

Dr. Baldwin says: 

“It would be a 


absurdity for repre- 
sentatives drawn 


the sex which has 


only one-third of the’ members of the: 
church to sit in judgment on the election 
of these sisters, and rule them out be- 








cause of their sex. Does 
that J Rey or 
vould be dingresed be dus presen: 
wou 
Mrs. Newman or Miss 
co-delegates? Will any one 
ail Slap allen “ the 
upon uestions welf 
the church as their protnerficie e Lb 
When we had fully learned that ‘in Christ 
Jesus there is neither bond nor free,’ we 
put into the general rules, amony the 
things forbidden, ‘siave-holding; buying 
or selling slaves.’ When we fully learned 
that ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek,’ we 
admitted men of African descent to the gen. 
eral conference. Fully learning that 
‘there is neither male nor female,’ we 
shall have no barrier of sex in that highost 
body of our church. And let all the peo- 
ple say, Amen!” 


y 


A. 8. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


Woman suffrage meetings were held last 
week in Providence, R. I., and Boston; 
also at Lawrence, at the home of Mrs, 
Bowker. ‘The Lawrence League is the 
first league in Massachusetts to adopt the 
woman suffrage badge. 

Committees for the Essex County Con- 
vention to be held in Lawrence in Novem- 
ber were appointed. We hope the leagues 
of the county will send a large delegation. 
Lawrence will provide refreshments, and 
set tables for all. Particulars later. 

Cora Scotr Ponp. 
——— — ¢oe——____ 
LETTER FROM SENATOR HOAR. 


WORCESTER, OCT. 2, 1887. 
The following excellent letter from 
Hon. Geo. F. Hoar was read at the Con- 
cord Cohvention : 


My Dear Madam: I cannot, without 
neglecting other engagements, attend the 
meeting at Concord on the 17th of Octo- 
ber. It will have my warmest good will. 
I think Massachusetts would feel in every 
nerve and pulse and fibre the healthful 
und elevating effect if her women would 
but take their part in her government. 
We shall have better schools, better man- 
aged institutions of charity, better gov- 
erned cities and large towns, better laws, 
better administration of laws, better ver- 
dicts of juries, when women do their part. 

I am faithfully yours, 
GEO. F. Hoar. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CHELSEA. 





The first public meeting of the Chelsea 
Woman Suffrage League was held in the 
vestry.of the Baptist Church, in Chelsea, 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 26. Miss 
Elizabeth Porter Gould presided. More 
than two hundred and fifty ladies and 
gentlemen filled the hall. 

After a brief introductory address by 
Miss Gould, Hon. Rufus Frost spoke with 
force and earnestness. Miss Cora Scott 
Pond presented the claims of the Bazaar, 
and invited all present to join the League. 
Rev. Mr. Sample, of the Universalist 
Church, made a speech full of fire and en- 
thusiasm. He was followed by H. B. 
‘Blackwell, who gave interesting and con- 
vincing testimony from Kansas. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone made the closing address. 
An orchestra of women, led by Miss Os- 
good, supplied music. Several hundred 
leaflets were distributed, and new mem- 
bers joined the League, which now num- 
bers one hundred and thirty-seven. ‘The 
speakers were hospitably entertained by 
by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lee. The unusual 
success of the meeting was largely due to 
the active efforts of Mrs. Tyler, Mrs. Lee, 
Miss Gould and other efficient members of 
this vigorous young League. 8. 





—s 
THE NEW YORK “ELECTION CODE.” 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The statement in your last, that in- 
spectors of elections in New York State 
are sworn to obey the “instructions” ap- 
pended to the “election code” is a mis- 
take. They are sworn to obey and exe- 
cute the law. A copy of their oath is be- 
fore me. The law does not say a persoD 
must be a male citizen to vote. It entitles 
women to do so in several ways. It also 
requires the inspectors to administer the 
“voter’s oath” to any person who de 
mands it, and to receive a vote from any 
person who takes the oath. ‘This oath ® 
woman can truthfully take. 

The “instructions” are mere explana- 
tions certified by the Deputy Secretary of 
State to have no legal force; they were 
prepared by clerks in his office. and he 
has officially stated that the word “male” 
got into them without his knowledg® 
and would not have appeared therein if he 
had known it. The inspectors’ refusal 
administer the oath to a woman is § 
by this same officer to be a misdemeanor, 
and their refusal to take her vote he states 
is a neglect of duty and a violation of law- 
Their refusal is sometimes due to a bru 
desire to keep women down, and often & 
ignorance of the law and of their duties- 

It is also a mistake to say that the W- 
C. T. U. State Convention did not recom 
mend the women of the State to offer thelr 
votes. That Cénvention’ did make this 
recommendation, as their 
show ; and an official notice to the mea 
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bers has been issued, urging them to do 
so. A report of the proceedings and a 
copy of the official notice are in my pos- 
session, In pursuance of this recommen- 
dation and notice, the members of the 
w. v. T. U. in Binghamton have already, 
in large numbers, demanded registration ; 
and before the close of registry it is quite 
possible they may succeed. H. W. 
New York, Oct, 22, 1887. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Ocr. 25, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

The news from all parts of the State is 
especially interesting this week. At the 
recent village election in Alfred Centre, 
Alleghany County, ten women offered 
their votes, and when the inspectors hesi- 
tated to take them they swore them in. 
The ladies who took this step are among 
the foremost women in the place, leaders 
in society and reform. ‘Their names are 
Mrs. Emily Green, Mrs. A. A. Allen, Mrs. 
A. K. Witter, Mrs. A. L. Heseitine, Mrs. 
Susan E. Larkin, Mrs. Ann Thomas, Mrs. 
E. J. Potter, Mrs. Abbie Lewis. Mrs. E. 
L. Livermore and Mrs. A. L. Satterlee. 

Legal proceedings have been begun 
against them for violating the election 
laws, and there is great excitement in the 
community. 

In Genesee County, the Democrats, at 
their recent County Convention in Batavia, 
nominated Miss Harriett 8S. Dickinson, of 
Alexander, for School ‘(ommissioner. 
She is highly spoken of. ‘'he Le Roy 
Times says of her: 

‘Miss Dickinson is now in the prime of 
life, is a graduate of the Albany Normal 
School, was for eight years preceptress of 
the Corning Union School, two years pre- 
ceptress of a school in lowa, has taught in 
Areade, N. Y., and is now, as for some 
years, preceptress of the Union School of 
Attica.” 

The women of the county are much 
pleased at the nomination, and as they 
can vote for most school officers they as- 
sumed that they could vote for her. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. 
Andrew S. Draper, sent a letter in reply 
toone from the Batavia Daily News, de- 
claring that women were not eligible to 
vote for School Commissioner. There is 
no reason, however, why the women 
should not secure votes for her if they 
cannot vote themselves, and a spirited 
canvass is expected. 

In Steuben County the suffragists have 
been very active. They are obtaining sig- 
natures to the National Enrolment, and 
are holding meetings. Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace, of Indiana, addressed a large 
sudience there last spring, and Mrs. 3. 
M. Perkins, of Ohio, also had a full 
house. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is engaged 
in an active canvass of Western New 
York. She has spoken ut Le Roy, Bata- 
via and Byron, and has engagements at 
Lima, Mount Morris, Dansville, James- 
town, and Hornellsville. At Mount Morris, 
Mr. Howells’ home, they had an exciting 
school election lately, and Dr. Martha 
Wells came within a few votes of being 
elected. 

In this city Mrs. Margaret Moore, the 
gifted Irish lady who has aided us in so 
Many ways during the last two years, 
was active at the Anti-Poverty Society 
Fair. She had charge of the post-office. 
At a convenient point was placed an en- 
Tolment paper to which all women and 
men who believed that women should 
vote might sign their names. She ob- 
tained hundreds of signatures. 

The New Jersey cafivass was continued 
last week by meetings at Phillipsburg and 
Washington, Warren County. At Phillips- 
burg I was the guest of Mrs. Ella K. Griff- 
eth. I spoke on the temperance ballot 
in the Methodist Church, to an audience 
of over six hundred. Rev. Mr. Bryant 
Made the prayer, and Mr. ‘Tanner pre- 
sided. At Washington I was entertained 
by Mrs. Lydia S. Johnston, who has been 
an earnest suffragist for a long time. 
Spear’s Hall was crowded to the doors. 
My subject was, “Is it a Crime to be a 
Woman?” Mrs. Lizzie Spangenberg, 
president of the W. C. T. U., presided. 
Mrs. Julia Bryant made the opening pray- 
*t. Mrs. Emma Hartpence was also on 
the platform. 

We are all anticipating much pleasure 
from the sessions of the Woman’s Con- 
etess this week. 

LILLig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


MRS. BLAKE’S APPOINTMENTS. 


Mrs. Blake has appointments to speak 
%8 follows : 
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Mr. Esenezer D. Draper, of this city, 
an early abolitionist and woman suftragist, 
and one of the founders of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, died Wedonesday evening, Oct. 
19, at No. 120 Pembroke Street. Mr. Draper 
was born at Weston, Mass., June 14, 1813. 
He was the son of Mr, Ira Draper, whose in- 
ventive genius did much for the manufac- 
turing interests of the country. He be- 
came early associated with his father, and 
later with his brother, George Draper, in 
the manufacturing business, and aided in 
laying the foundation of one of the most 
successful business enterprises of New 
England. He was also one of the founders 
of the Hopedale Community and one of its 
best representatives. For many years he 
lived in Hopedale, devoting himself with 
unflagging zeal to every interest of the 
town. He was intimately associated with 
Mr. Garrison in the antislavery reform. 
But his interest in the slave was only one 
expression of an all-embracing philan- 
thiopy. He was the earnest advocate of 
the ballot for woman, of temperance, of 
the cause of the Indian, and of universal 
peace. He carried his peace principles to 
the extent of non-resistance, and would 
have gone to his death sooner than do vio- 
lence to any man. Early in life he accept- 
ed Christianity in its liberal interpreta- 
tions, and was for many years a most 
faithful worker in the Universalist Church. 
He was no fair-weather Christian, but sup- 
ported the cause which he loved by his 
presence, his voice and his means, in the 
dark day and in the bright day. About 
twenty years ago, having acquired a com- 
fortable fortune, he retired from business 
with the purpose of devoting his strength 
and his income to the interests of religion 
and reform. But the disaster which came 
to the New England Steam Safe Company 
swept his fortune away. About the same 
time he lost the wife who had shared his 
early experiences, and to whom he was 
tenderly attached. The fortitude with 
which he passed through these trials 
seemed almost more than human. He re- 
gretted the loss of his fortune chiefly be- 
cause it limited his ability to do good. For 
himself he cared little, as his habits were 
simple and his wants few. He was fortu- 
nate in his subsequent marriage to a most 
estimable lady, whose interest in religious 
and philanthropic enterprises was akin to 
his own, and with whom he has since pass- 
ed many happy and useful years. During 
1870 and 1871, Mr. Draper was the Treas- 
urer of the New England and Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Associations, and of 
the first and second N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Bazaars. He was also for a time a director 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, to the estab- 
lishment of which he contributed five hun- 
dred dollars in money, and a beautiful fire- 
proof safe which still adorns its office. He 
was one of the most genial, unselfish, and 
generous of men. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the recent school election at Le Roy, 
N. Y., about fifty women voted, an in- 
crease over any former year. 

Some very interesting papers were read 
at the meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz at Northampton, last Sat- 
urday. 

The woman who “‘never reads the news- 
papers” certainly does not keep up with 
her own sons in this lively age.—Zvening 
Record. 

Miss Nellie R. Cook, of Wolcott. N. Y.. 
has been nominated by the Democrats 
of Wayne County for school commissioner 
of the first district. 


‘*A Chestnut Burr,” by Gail Hamilton, is 
the title of a lively and characteristic 
paper on the Andover controversy in the 
North American Review for November. 

The first ‘‘Mother’s Meeting” of this 
season, at the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, will be held Nov. 1, at 
3 P. M., conducted by Mrs. H. B. 
O'Leary, M. D. 

A Providence man, who admitted chok- 
ing his wife to death, has been sentenced 
to prison for one year. There ought to 
be a married woman on the Rhode Island 
bench.—Lynn Item. 

It was Mrs. Henrietta M. Gates who pre- 
sided at the Leominster woman suffrage 
meeting and read the report, and not Mrs. 
C. A. Pierce, as our report stated. Mrs. 
Pierce was out of town. 

“Our Party of Four” is a new and fasci- 
nating novel by Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, 
which Cupples & Hurd will issue early in 
November. The identity of the charac- 
ters will arouse discussion in Boston cir- 
cles. 

Mrs. D. A. Lincoln is the author of one 
of the very best cook-books received by 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL in the eighteen 
years of its existence, during which cook- 
books of every sort and kind have poured 
in upon us. It is published by Roberts 
Bros., and its title is the ‘‘Boston School 
Kitchen Text-Book.” 


At the Annual Meeting of the Rhode 
Island W. C. T. U., held at Newport, they 
voted to put a very strong and unequivo- 
cal plank for woman suftrage in their 
platform. 

A pair of fans made of nine hundred 
and sixty-three ostrich feathers, mounted 
on standards of South African ivory and 
gold, have been presented to Queen Victo- 
ria from ladies of Cape Colony and Cape 
Town, and ostrich farmers. 


Dr. Amelia E. Gilbert, of Boston, has 
been giving a course of medical lectures 
at Nashua, N, H., and Springfield, Mass. 
They are lectures replete with important 
information about vital interests on many 
physiological subjects. 

A lone woman who desires to be thor- 
oughly protected while in Paris can at- 
tain her object by allowing herself to be 
suspected by the police. A spy will be 
detailed to follow her constantly in order 
to frustrate her supposed intentions to use 
dynamite, and rogues will avoid her.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Zion’s Herald says of the recent conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U.: 
‘*No intelligent believer in inspiration can 
doubt that these devoted Deborahs have 
been called of God to their prophetic 
office; and, like the ancient Hebrew ma- 
tron, their zeal and courage seem, at times, 
far in advance of their faint-hearted 
Baraks.”’ 

One jaror in Chicago's latest trial for 
criminal assault on a child voted steadily, 
save on the last ballot, for twenty years’ 
imprisonment. ‘The verdict was for eight 
years, and that is a verdict gratefully ac- 
cepted by the public, but in the person of 
the twenty-year juryman stood the mothers 
of Chicago. ‘They are not yet in the jury- 
box, but they are getting more and more 
into the hearts of jurymen.—Jnter-Ocean. 


The Iowa W. 8S. A. has brought out two 
interesting new leaflets, *‘Woman’s En- 
franchisement,” by Mrs. Agnes O. Bush- 
nell, of Des Moines, which gives unan- 
swerable arguments for woman suffrage, 
and the address of Lewis W. Ross on 
‘“Woman in Law,” delivered before the 
Law Department 6f the State University, 
upon his retirement from the chancellor- 
ship. It is an able statement of the pres- 
ent position of women before the law. 


At the meeting of the Working-women’s 
Union at3 Park Street, last week, Mrs. 
E., R. Hazeltine presided. The subject 
discussed was ‘‘How Best to Reach the 
Working-women of Boston.” {[t is gener- 
ally understood that employers do not 
favor organization of their employees. A 
committee was appointed to wait upon 
some of the prominent firms of the city to 
learn the truth of this statement. It was 
voted to assist the women of the W. C, 
‘I’. U. at the polls on election day, and to 
ask for space for a working-woman’s 
table at the Woman Suffrage Bazaar. 

The old barriers of woman's sphere are 
breaking down more and more, even in 
conservative England. The Pall-Mall 
Gazette says: **We are delighted to see 
that the ladies have been ‘suffered to 
teach’ at the Church Congress, the apos- 
tolic dictum necessary in the corrupt soci- 
ety of the Greek cities being properly 
treated as obsolete and no longer applica- 
ble to the Christian society of our day. 
Mrs. Maclagan, the wife of the bishop. 
presided over a meeting of 1,000 women, 
the wife of the Bishop of Southwell was 
one of the chief speakers, and Miss Mason, 
Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
delivered a sensible and spirited address.” 


At Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 18, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Knights of Labor met 
in executive session. The Committee on 
Law refforted favorably on the subject of 
establishing a department of woman's 
work, and the plan was adopted without 
opposition, after speeches by Mrs. L. M. 
Barry and Mary Hanafin. ‘The General 
Investigator was given power to select a 
clerical force subject to the approval of 
the General Executive Board, and to estab- 
lish headquarters in Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Lenora M. Barry presented to Mr. Pow- 
derly for his wife, in behalf of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a large, fine portrait of 
himself. Mr. Powderly attempted to re- 
spond, but was overcome with emotion. 


The nomination of Miss Harriette S. 
Dickinson, of Alexander, Genessee Coun- 
ty, N. Y.. for school commissioner, on the 
Democratic ticket, commends itself, even 
aside from personal considerations, for the 
emancipation which it shows from the an- 
tiquated party notions that women,}while 
fitted for teaching, were not proper candi- 
dates for the higher offices in their profes- 
sion. Miss Dickinson’s nomination has 
called out much praise for the good sense 
shown by the convention. Miss Dickin- 
son is now in the prime of life, is a gradu- 
ate of the Albany Normal Schvol, was for 
eight years preceptress of the Corning 
Union School, two years preceptress of a 
school in Iowa, has taught in Arcade, 
N. Y., aad has been for some years pre- 





ceptress of the Union School of Attica. It 


is said that the Prohibition nominee for 
the office has promised to withdraw in her 
favor. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox says: “I believe 
the corset is ruinous to the real beauty of 
the female figure and to the health of 
women. All the long defences of it ever 
written, all the dissertations on the ‘sup- 
port’? it gives the wearer, all the certifi- 
cates of ‘perfectly healthy and long-lived’ 
women who have been brought up from 
the cradle in stays, will never convince 
any sensible human being. Anything 
which compresses the waist, anything 
which prevents deep respiration, anything 
which does not permit us to leap, run, 
fence, swim or practice gymnastics with- 
out extra fatigue, must be injurious. ‘To 
be absolutely comfortably attired for 
walking, climbing stairs and riding, the 
waist ought not to have even the restric- 
tion of a whalebone, there ought to be no 
awkward tournure to lean back against, 
and the skirt should reach only to the tops 
of the boots.” And she naively adds: 
‘**Yet we would sooner venture alone into 
the jungles of Africa than walk down 
Broadway attired in this manner.” 


The N. E. Hospital for Women and 
Children celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary last Tuesday. Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
the new president, who has been secretary 
of the Association from its beginning, oc- 
cupied the chair in place of Miss Lucy 
Goddard, the retiring president, who has 
held her position from the foundation of 
the hospital. Mrs. Cheney was welcomed 
to her new position by Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke. She replied with a tribute 
to Miss Goddard. After the reading of 
the annual reports, which showed excel- 
lent work done, came the election of of- 
ficers. Dr. Emily Pope then presented to 
the directors the portrait of the founder 
of the hospital. Dr. Zakrzewska. It was 
a gift of the directors who had been stu- 
dents at the hospital, and who had re- 
ceived a good share of their training from 
her. Owing to the illness of her daugh- 
ter, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi was unable 
to be present, but her address was read 
by Dr. James Chadwick. Addresses were 
made by Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Dr. 
Bowditch and Dr. Zakrzewska, after 
which the formal meeting adjourned, and 
a very pleasant social reunion was held in 
the church parlors. 

Mrs. Martha Cowper Hill, one of the 
earliest supporters and most faithful 
friends of the Englishwoman's Review, 
has recently died, aged eighty-four years. 
The brightness of her intellect and the 
keenness of her sympathy remained un- 
diminished to the last. She was the 
sister-in-law of Rowland Hill, the father 
of penny postage in England. When 
Poland was fighting for freedom and all 
England was watching the struggle, Mar- 
tha Cowper and her sister, pocket money 
running short, melted down their silver 
teapot and sent the proceeds to aid Poland. 
She was an early advocate of prison re- 
form, of police matrons, of industrial 
schools, and of woman suffrage. An old 
friend, the late Dr. Berbeck, more than 
fifty years ago, once found her, when a 
girl, deep in a book on woman’s rights. 
‘*My dear,” he said, ‘‘do you agree in these 
opinions?” ‘*Yes,” replied Martha Cow- 
per. “So do I.” whispered the doctor, 
‘‘but mind you don’t tell anybody what 
you think, or you will never get a hus- 
band.” ‘*I'hen,” retorted the girl, ‘*I will 
never marry.” But she did marry, in 
1840, a man who held similar opinions, 
and she sent her own children to the first 
kindergarten ever started in England. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Rorat Baxinc Powpers Co., 106 





The Equal Suffrage Association of Bay 
City, Mich., holds regular meetings in 
St. George’s Hall on the second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month. It has 
entered upon an educativnal plan, having_ 
at each meeting an essay followed by gen- 
eral discussion. 

The report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education shows rapid in- 
crease in the proportion of women teach- 
ers, and, in many States, increase in their 
salaries. But Massachusetts makes a poor 
showing in this respect, as the average 
pay of her male teachers is one hundred 
and twenty dollars and seventy-two cents 
per month, and of female teachers only 
forty-three dollars and eighty-five eents. 
In West Virginia, the average for men and 
women’s wages is the same. Colorado 
shows the highest average paid to women 
teachers, sixty-seven dollars and sixty- 
three cents a month.— Union Signal. + 
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Laptes in selecting gloves for the season should 
first examine the stock of Miss Fisk, 53 West St. 
— “The Red Glove”—gormerly 31 Temple Place. 





Do you suffer with catarrh? You can be 
cured if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. Sold by all druggists. 
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HIGH CLASS 


TAILORING. 


FRANK D. SOMERS, 


5 PARK STREET, - Boston. 
FALL GOODS NOW READY. 


FINE FURS. 


The best quality of all kinds of furs in popular use 


seal English Jackets, 
Seal Dolman Wraps, 


Seal Sacques. 


We give particular attention to 
orders by measure, and, using the 
richest and most durable of gen- 
uine Alaska Seals, assure the full- 
est satisfaction in quality and fit. 

The fashionable 


BLACK BEAR BOAS 


of exquisite fineness and beauty, made from skins of 
rare quality. 


Fur Collars, Capes, Muffs, Boas, Hats, 
Sleighing Hoods, and Gloves. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. 
Fur Mats and Carriage Robes. 


Jos. A. Jackson, 


412 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Best ( Clothing. 


FALL OVERCOATS, 
WINTER OVERCOATS. 


PALL AND WINTER SUITS 


For Travelling, Business and Dress 








READY IN OUR 


RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


All clothing sold by us is made on the 
premises, in clean, well-ventilated work- 
rooms, and the work is done by the best 
class of trained, well-paid hands, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO., 


400 Washington Street. 











Wall Street, New York. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ANVIL SPARES. 
BY GENIE CLARK POMEROY. 


Fluttering, sputtering, flying away, 

Dashing and flashing, never to stay, 
Sparkling and darkling, through the hot air; 

Scattering over the benches and floors, 

Soaring away through the wide-open doors 
And lost in the light of the day so fair. 


Brightening and lightning in a gold flow, 
Up from the anvil a shower and a glow, 

Like stars in mystical, deep, dark skies; 
Glittering, frittering away their short life, 
Gleaming and beaming in a mock strife, 

Watch how they hurry, like frightened fireflies. 


Fiaming up from the hammer’s blows, 

Starting and darting. Where? Nobody knows. 
Dancing and glancing, like a bright dream; 

Racing and chasing, now up and now down, 

Like versatile thoughts that are scattered and flown, 
Yet lighting a world with their little gleam. 

—_eoo-— 


PEARLS. 











BY LAVINIA 8. GOODWIN. 

Cruel seems the grain of sand 

Forced within the sensate shell, 
But a pearl it gendered, and— 

Ah! you know the parallel : 
Round our lives the water-swirl 

Says and sings, ‘No pain, no pearl.” 

—Current. 
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AUTUMN GLEE. 





BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For watch the rain amid the leaves; 
With silver fingers dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine; 
And swings and leaps with elfin mirth 
To kiss the brow of mother earth; 

Or, laughing ’mid the trembling grass, 
It nods a greeting as you pass. 

Oh! hear the rain amid the leaves— 
’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For list the wind among the sheaves; 
Far sweeter than the breath of May 

Or storied scents of old Cathay, 

It blends the perfumes rare and good 

Of spicy pine and hickory wood; 

And with a voice as gay as rhyme 

It prates of rifled mint and thyme. 

Oh! scent the wind among the sheaves— 
’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 


’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves— 
Bebold the wondrous web she weaves! 
By viewless hands her thread is spun 
Of evening vapors shyly won. 
Across the grass from side to side 
A myriad unseen shuttles glide 
Throughout the night, till on the height 
Aurora leads the laggard light. 
Behold the wondrous web she weaves— 
*Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves! 

— Independent. 
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A CALIFORNIA YEAR. 





BY M. H. FIELD. 





How do we know when the Spring has come, 

In this pleasant land by the Western sea? 
Why the rainy days grow farther apart, 

And the clouds before the North wind flee, 
The gardens are blue with forget-me-nots, 

The pepper-trees scatter their berries red, 
The hills with poppies are all aflame, 

And linnets and meadow-larks sing o’erhead. 


How do we know when Summer is here? 
The sky is one vast deep vault of blue, 

Whence the sun pours down his golden flood, 
Unchecked by a cloud the long day through. 

Grain fields are waving, and orchards bend low, 
Roses and jasmines hold riotous sway ; 

While tents are unfolding on mountain and shore, 
And the life of the camper is blithe and gay. 


What is the sign of the Autumn time? 
Oh, then the vineyards their splendors show— 
Muscats and Hamburgs and flaming Tokays; 
Never were clusters like these, I trow! 
But the roadside trees with dust are gray, 
Yellow and sere lie the hill and the plain, 
The water-courses are parched and dry— 
All patiently wait for the beautiful rain. 


But the Winter? Ah, that is the strangest of all; 
Instead of the North, the South wind blows, 
The sweet South wind that brings the rain, 
The pattering rain, not wintry snows. 
And then the rivulets sing once more, 
The hills turn green, and the dear wild flowers 
Awake from their sleep, while the furrowed earth 
Grows young again ’neath the welcome showers. 
— Youth’s Companion. 





JOHN WARE’S NURSE. 


There were two reasons why Joanna 
Blight had her studio up in the mansard. 

In the first place, she craved quiet and 
seclusion; in the second—well, Mrs. Al- 
gernon Mowry was very much ashamed 
of it. 

Mrs. Mowry was quite content that her 
husband’s niece should pay her board-bill. 
The money was very acceptable to them 
in their narrowed circumstances. But 
Mrs. Mowry could not see why Joanna 
preferred to earn her own living when she 
had a brother able to support her. 

This little studio was a pretty place, 
The bare floor was patched with bright- 
colored rugs; the walls were tinted a 
delicate blue, bordered with harmonious 
bands of crimson, olive and gold. There 
was one wide window at the front, and 
near it, at her easel, Joanna sat one April 
morning finishing a birthday card in 
water colors. From time to time she 
would pause at_her work, and, leaning 
back in her chair, she would watch the 
buildersoverthé way, . : 

Some one had bought lot and 
the two lots adjacent to it on the main 
and side streets. Within the past six 
weeks, a charming amy cot- 
tage-bad sprung up “by magic. 
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Rumor said it was beiug built for a gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

“He must be a man of taste,” Joanna 

t, as she took iu the graceful effect 
of the building, even in its unfinished 
state. ‘‘How I should like to live ina 
house like that! Tiles and terra-cotta and 
low-down grates? That ought to make 
life worth living!” 

Joanna smiled at her own fancies as 
she took up her brush and palette. 
When she looked up again, the men were 
hoisting some heavy framework by means 
of a pulley. 

“Look out there!” cried a tall, manly 
fellow on the roof, who towered head and 
shoulders above his comrades. 

He was a well-made man, with a bronze 
skin and a full brown beard that concealed 
his neck. ‘The only parts of his dress vis- 
ible were a blue cardigan jacket and a pair 
of overalls. 

‘They have got a new workman,” Joan- 
na observed, idly. ‘‘I wonder what busi- 
ness a carpenter has with a face and figure 
like that?” 

The stalwart young carpenter disap- 
peared meanwhile, and Joanna left her 
work. 

“I wish the Palette Club didn’t meet 
this afternoon,” she murmured, as she 
passed into the next room and began to 
unplait her long, thick, yellow braids. 
Her toilet was simple, but somehow it 
went forward slowly. She felt rather 
dull that day, and, as she smoothed her 
hair in a leisurely fashion, she hummed 
to herself: 

‘‘Heigho! for the holly! 
Most friendship is feigning— 
Most loving mere folly !” 

So she went on placidly pinning up her 
braids again, and never once dreaming of 
what had happened since she left the win- 
dow, until her Cousin Mabel came burst- 
ing into the room with a panic-stricken 
face. 

*“Joanna,”’ she cried hysterically, ‘come 
down stairs! One of the workmen has 
fallen off the new house, and they’ve 
brought him over here.” 

“Good heavens!” Joanna exclaimed. 
**Is he killed?” 

**T don’t know,” Mabel answered, with 
a burst of tears. ‘He’s all covered with 
dirt and blood, and—and he looks awful!’ 

Joanna went flying down stairs and met 
her aunt in the hall. Mrs. Mowry was on 
the verge of hysterics. 

**Do go inand see what they are doing!” 
she cried. ‘Good heavens! who would 
have dreamed of suchathing? And all 
these men with their muddy boots tramp- 
ing over my carpet”—— 

‘*Where have they taken him?” Joanna 
interrupted, hastily. 

‘Into thelibrary,” sobbed Mra. Mowry. 
“Oh, I don’t know how you can bear to 
goin! My nerves could not endure it.” 

But Joanna pushed past her with 
prompt determination. As she entered 
the room, she saw a little horror-stricken 
group of men in blue blouses and overalls 
hovering about the lounge on which the 
injured man was lying. She took several 
steps toward them, and then a low, star- 
tled cry escaped her lips. It was the 
young workman whose splendid physique 
she had admired only half an hour pre- 
vious, and there he lay, white, crushed 
and bleeding. 

‘*Have you sent for a doctor?” she said, 
as she dropped on her knees beside the in- 
sensible form. 

**Yes’m,” answered one of the workmen 
who stood at his head. ‘We sent right 


‘*Who is this man?” she asked, quickly. 
‘*Where does he live?” 

“This man here? [dunno,ma’am. His 
name’s John Ware. He is a new hand. 
We don’t know nothing about him. He 
was kind of a bossy chap, and yet he 
didn’t seem to know so all-fired much, 
either; did he, Eli?” 

“Don’t you know any of his -friends ?” 
Joanna asked. ‘Where does he live?” 

***Deed, I couldnt tell ye, ma‘am. I 
don’t know nothing about him.” 

The doctor came, and his verdict was a 
grave one. Joanna came out of the libra- 
ry with a pale, resolute face. 

‘“‘Aunt Margaret,” she said, quietly. 
“they are going to take him up to my 
room.” 

‘*What!” Mrs. Mowry screamed, in hor- 
ror. ‘Joanna are you mad?” 

‘*He gays he has no friends in the city; 
and anyhow, the doctor says it might be 
fatal to move him from the house. The 
slightest jar makes him suffer unspeaka- 
ble agony.” 

“But, Joanna, it is utterly impossible 
for us to keep him here. Think of the— 
the expense. He's only a laboring man 
and”’—— 

‘*T will bear whatever expense his being 
here may entail upon you.” 

“But suppose he dies on your hands? 
Or he may lie here for months! For 
heaven’s sake, send him to the hospital!” 

“I cannot think of doing anything so 
inhuman. He may occupy my room, 
Aunt Margaret. Do not distress yourself 





about it. I will see that he does not occa- 
sion you the slightest annoyance.” 

So John Ware was installed in the little 
bedroom back of the studio, and the doc- 
tor came and went for weeks before it 
was really known that the patient would 
recover. Joanna nursed him with untir- 
ing devotion. 

‘*You really think he will get well now?” 
she said, with womanly tears in her eyes. 

‘The doctor took her hand and pressed it 
warmly. 

Yes,” he answered, ‘‘thanks to you.”* 

The patient had been sleeping, but now 
he opened his eyes and they shone as they 
fell upon the pale, sweet face of Joanna. 

“I was just saying, my young friend,” 
observed the doctor, releasing Joanna's 
slim fingers to tuke up John Ware’s finely 
shaped hand, which was now as white as 
marble, ‘I was just saying that you owe 
your life more to Miss Blight than you 
owe it to me.” 

The young man gave her a look so full 
of gratitude that it was almost admiration. 

**I shall never forget her!” he said, in a 
musical voice that promised to be rich and 
deep when he grew stronger. ‘I cannot 
even estimate what I owe her, much less 
repay her.” 

Joanna did not like to be thanked, and 
she slipped away at the first opportunity ; 
but she carried with her the memory of 
that handsome head, with its crown of 
chestnut curls resting softly among the 
pillows. 4 

The weeks went on, and John Ware was 
convalescent. [t was one midsummer 
morning that he sat at the window of the 
study in an easy-chair, while Joanna made 
a feint of working a little in oils. 

But what did it mean, the tender light 
that shone in John Ware's eyes as they 
rested on her lithe, graceful figure clad in 
pure white? Why did Joanna’s hand 
tremble as it held the pallette? And why 
was her face so often suffused with a con- 
scious blush? 

‘‘Why don’t you come over here and 
talk to me?” he said, with all the presump- 
tion of an invalid. 

‘*] have something better to do, Mr. 
Ware,” she answered migchievously. 

**But you don’t know what you are miss- 
ing. The little cottage must be complete 
now. Here comes a wagon-load of new 
furniture.” 

Like every woman (and every man) 
Joanna had some curiosity, and this an- 
nouncement brought her to the window 
without delay. 

Certainly there was a wagon-load of 
furniture, avd such furniture! In that 
load, which was the first of several that 
came that day, there was a beautiful oaken 
sideboard, exquisitely carved; a quaint 
lacquered cabinet; ebony bookcases, a 
handsome brass bedstead, and dear knows 
what not. 

‘They are going to make a very pretty 
home out of it,” John Ware observed. 
‘*How do you like the house?” 

Joanna’s eyes sparkled. 

Oh,” she cried, clasping her hands to- 
gether, ‘I think it is perfectly charming! 
But,” she added, with sudden gravity, ‘I 
should think it would make you shudder 
to look at it.” 

“Oh, no!” he answered, with perfect 
calmness. Then he added softly: ‘It 
might, under different circumstances. But 
if I had never had that fall, I should never 
have known you.” 

Joanna did not speak; but presently she 
felt his firm clasp upon her hand. Still, 
he did not look at her. 

‘*You know what has been trembling on 
my lips for weeks,” he said. “I would 
not ask you to make the smallest sacrifice 
for me, if you felt it was a sacrifice; but I 
love you, Joanna, and my happingss will 
never be complete unless you are my 


wife.” 
He did not ask {her to marry him; he 


did not press his suit. He simply told her. 
She might do as she chose. As for him, 
he knew that a mere mechanic had no so- 
cial right to win such a woman as she for 
his wife; but then—— 

“IT could not help telling you,” he said, 
turning toward her for the first time. 
“The merest galley-slave may look at the 
stars and love them. I can go away—no, 
no! [cannot goaway! Joanna, speak to 
me!” 

She was trembling like a leaf. 

“If you were to go away, John,” she 
whispered softly, ‘‘you would make me 
wretchedly unhappy !” 

“I knew it!” he cried, triumphantly, as 
he caught her in his arms. ‘But I was 
not sure that you would stoop to marry a 
carpenter.” 

‘It is not the carpenter [ mean to mar- 
ry.” she said, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. ‘‘It is the man.” 

When Mrs. Mowry heard of it there was 
a scene, of course. In an hysterical burst 
of tears she declared that Joanna would 
disgrace the family, and ended by order- 
ing her out of the house. 

John Ware demanded an account of this. 
interview, and heard it with compressed 
lips. 





“Joanna,” he said, taking her two hands 
in his, “‘you must marry we to-day. I 
have a little money saved, and we will 
make a home of our own. It will be very 
humble, of course, but’—— 

“T don’t mind that,” she said, smiling up 
at him through a mist of tears. ** You know 
I am a decorative artist. Besides, I always 
had a fancy for love in a cottage.” 

They were married that very evening. 
Jobn had a carriage at the parsonage wait- 
ing to take them away. 

“What extravagance!” cried Joanna. 
“This is a bad beginning.” 

“One isn’t married every day,” said 
John, laughing. “I am going to take you 
to the house of my dearest friend, Joanna.” 

The carriage stopped in front of a dwell- 
ing that was shrouded in darkness. John 
took a key from his pocket and opened the 
door himself. 

‘*My friend is away,” he said. ‘I have 
the entrée of his house in his absence.” 

Taking a match from his pocket, he lit 
the gas in the hall and ran lightly up stairs. 
Joanna followed in amazement. She had 
expected to enter a humble home, but she 
found herself in a perfect palace of lux- 
ury. 

John had lit the gas upstairs. When 
she entered the room he had thrown open, 
he stood in the middle of the floor with 
his face all aglow. 

‘*You like it?” he queried, as he noted 
the wonder and delight pictured upon her 
face. “Joanna, I have deceived you. This 
is the Queen Anne cottage opposite your 
aunt’s—this is my house—your house, 
darling, our home! I am not the poor car- 
penter you thought me, Joanna. I am J. 
Martin Ware, of Washington, architect 
and designer, if you please.” 

Joanna could not say a word. 

“I wanted to see how things wére going 
on, and so I came here in person. But I 
knew that the men would put their best 
foot foremost if I came to watch them, 
so I just appeared on the scene as a 
new workman, and they never guessed 
who I was. I did not intend to deceive 
you at first. I was too ill to explain. 
Afterward, Joanna, when I learned to love 
you—and I learned that very soon, dear— 
I wanted to win you for myself, and so I 
let you think me nothing but a poor car- 
penter, whereas I am rich, my darling, 
rich in every way, and, please God, you 
will never regret your choice.” 

It would take a long time to tell what 
Joanna said; but Mrs. Mowry never said a 
word. What could she say? 

John and Joanna are perfectly happy in 
their beautiful home. It is love in a cot- 
tage, and there is a great deal of love in it. 
—WSelected. 
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WOMEN’S WORK AND EARNINGS IN 
ENGLAND. 


From a recent article on women’s earn- 
ings in an English periodical we glean the 
following facts that may prove interest- 
ing to their American sisters. It must be 
borne in mind that though the pay seems 
in most cases very inadequate, the stand- 
ard of living in English towns is not so 
high as in the United States. Dress 
goods and many of the necessaries of life 
are cheaper, and there is less emulation 
and less spent in luxuries, so that the 
working-women can live more comforta- 
bly on their small stipend. 

The writer begins with the highest in 
the land, and numbers the Queen among 
the working-women; and it is a well- 
known fact that her majesty is a business 
woman of no mean capacity; besides the 
large number of public documents that 
she masters daily she is an inveterate read- 
er of the daily press, and manages her 
household and family affairs with a strong 
hand. Her income is $2,150,000a year be- 
sides her private fortune, so her time may 
be suid to be well paid for. 

There are] a few court appointments 
held by women in England. The Mis- 
tress of the Robes, who must be either a 
duchess or a marchioness, receives $2,500 
a year. She must attend the Queen on 
all public occasions, and is always at Her 
Majesty’s command. Then come the 
eight bed-chamber women, chosen from 
the highest in the land, they are on duty 
in pairs, a fortnight at a time, and get fifteen 
hundred dollars each. The eight maids 
ofjhonor also attend in couples, a month at 
atime. Their work is very arduous, they 
must stand in the Queen’s presence, walk 
with her, read to her, work for her, and 
in fact do everything she requires, having 
only two hours in the day to themseives. 
They may be said to fairly earn their 
fifteen hundred a year. Should one of 
them marry while in service she receives 
a wedding present of five thousand dol- 
lars from her royal mistress. 

The women who have chosen the medi- 
cal, profession seem to get on slowly in 
England; in India where they visit among 
the women in the zenanas, forbidden to 
see men, they do better. There is, how- 
ever said to be one woman physician in 
London who makes over ten thousand a 
year. 





Journalism seems also difficult of en. 
trance for women. One successful lady 
journalist, who has been at work fiftee,, 
years and now makes her three thousand 
dollars annually, says that for the firs: 
five years her income was never over two 
hundred dollars. Some newspapers pay 
two dollars for fifteen hundred words, 
while others give four dollars and fifty 
cents; so she must be an industrious 
woman who can earn her living by writ- 
ing for the daily press. 

A few women artists have made a great 
success. Mrs. Butler is said to have 
earned a hundred and fifty thousand dol. 
lars by her pictures; but her case is ex- 
ceptional. An artist who is not an exhib- 
itor in one of the great galleries cannot 
get more than two hundred dollars for 4 
portrait that it may have taken her 
months to paint. Should she once get a 


“picture well hung she can demand more. 


There are more than two hundred women 
exhibitors in the London Academy, this 
year, so the profession is getting rather 
overcrowded. 

In music there is a great army of per- 
formers and teachers. Of course vocal 
music pays best, and a prima-donna has 
her fortune assured as long as her voice 
holds out. The best instruction is costly ; 
given a fine voice, a girl must study at 
least four or five years at a cost of three 
hundred a year for tuition alone. At the 
end of that time she may be able to sing 
in concerts for ten dollars an evening, or 
as a soloist in oratorios for twenty. If 
she become the fashion she may get fifty 
or even a hundred dollars a night, but for 
one who reaches this point there are 
twenty who fail and take to teaching. 
Some teachers of singing can earn three 
or four dollars an hour, but to do this 
they must have a good connection, and 
there are many who do their best with 
their pupils and are glad to get sixty cents 
for a lesson. For instrumental music 
women are still worse paid. A harpist or 
violinist makes more than a pianist be- 
cause there are fewer of them. It is sad 
to read the advertisement of competent 
pianists who give lessons for twenty-five 
or even twelve cents an hour. 


Teaching was once thought to be the 
only employment open to well-bred 
women, but of late the qualifications for « 
position are so varied that comparatively 
few women are capable of taking a school. 
‘There are severe examinations to be passed, 
and years of preparatory study to be gone 
through with. ‘'wo young women, aged 
respectively twenty and twenty-two, keep 
a school together in a pretty Kentish vil- 
lage. They have a cottage, rent free, and 
two hundred and fifty dollars a year in 
money. They speak with awe of the ex- 
aminations for which they studied so long, 
giving meanwhile private lessons to earn 
their clothing, and nearly losing their 
health from the strain. In large schools 
assistants earn from two hundred to seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, but to 
gain such a position they must have long 
training and pass many examinations and 
work seven hours a day or, longer. Head 
mistresses get as high as fifteen hundred 
dollars. In very rich families a well certifi- 
cated private governess gets from five to 
seven hundred a year, but these are excep- 
tional cases. 


Dressmaking has of late developed into 
a fine art, and some ladies of title have 
taken it up as a means of making money. 
A lady, who had always had a talent for 
dressmaking, on losing her fortune, studied 
it scientifically, and at the end of three 
months opened an establishment in the 
West End of London. She had many 
friends who patronized her at first and she 
was able to retain her custom. She now 
clears about a hundred dollars a week. and 
is often seen at the entertainments given 
by her customers. An apprentice at an 
ordinary dressmaking establishment has 
to pay a premium varying from seventy- 
five to one hundred and twenty five dol- 
lars. The first year she works for nothing, 
making pockets and pipings; the second, 
she gets $1.25 a week and her food; the 
third, from $2 to $2.50, and after that she 
makes her own terms. She has to work 
from 9 A. M. to 7. P. M., except Satar- 
days, when dressmakers are obliged by 
law to close their establishments at ? 
P. M., and not keep any one working after 
4 P.M. 

Many daughters of professional men and 
officers have taken up dressmaking of late 
years. The Scientific Dress-Cutting Asso 
ciation takes pupils for a course of four to 
six months for the payment of forty dol- 
lars, and with the diploma ‘then obtained 
they can get situations where they ear 
from one hundred to seventy-five hundred 
dollars a year. A good hand can make 
four dollars a week on skirts, ten dollars 
if she is competent to make bodices. 4 
milliner earns even more if she have taste 
and training. The average earnings of 4 
first-class milliner are from ten to thirty 
dollars a week, with the chance of goiné 
to Paris now and then with the head of the 
house to choose models. In London 
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day there are two titled milliners, one of 
them Lady Granville Gordon, daughter-in- 
law of a marquis, and there are at least four 
others who have been presented at court. 

The women clerks in the post-office get 
from three dollars a week up to fifteen dol- 
lars for the heads of departments. A pre- 
liminary examination must be passed ; the 
supply far exceeds the demand, as may be 
seen from the fact that a girl of eighteen 
passed the examination and was put on the 
list only to receive her appointment seven 
years after, when she was a wife and moth- 
er and could not take it. 

The telegraph service employs over a 
thousand women with salaries ranging 
from two dollars and a half to eight anda 
half a week. Superintendents get from 
seven hundred and fifty to twelve hundred 
dollars a year. Insurance companies also 
employ women. The Prudential takes only 
daughters of professional men, and has 
two hundred working from nine o’clock 
inthe morning till six at night for from 
three dollars seventy-five to seven dollars 
fifty a week. 

In decorative art and art needlework the 
earnings depend so much on the aptitude 
of the worker, that hardly any estimate 
can be given. ‘The smalldemand for such 
work cripples the societies which could 
otherwise employ women to do it. 

MARIE GOZZALDI. 
oe - 
POLITICS AND RELIGION. 





‘*‘Let women vote!” cries one. ‘Why, 
wives and daughters might be Democrats, 
while their fathers and husbands were 
Whigs. It would never do. It would 
produce endless quarrels?” And the self- 
satisfied objector thinks he has settled the 
question. But if the principle be a sound 
one, why not apply it in a still more im- 
portant instance. Difference of religion 
breeds more quarrels than difference in 
politics. Yet we allow women to choose 
their own religious creeds, although we 
thereby run the risk of wives being Epis- 
copalians while their husbands are Meth- 
odists, or daughters being Catholics while 
their fathers are Calvinists. Yet who, 
this side of Turkey, dare claim that the 
law should compel women to have no re- 
ligious creed, or adopt that of their male 
relatives? Practically, this freedom in 
religion has made no difficulty ; and prob- 
ably equal freedom in politics would make 
as little.— Wendell Phillips. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
SUNSHINY MIKE, 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


Red-haired Mikey McGrew, 
With his mother so true, 
Lives down a back alley from me; 
And whene’er I look out, 
Just what he is about 
In the bare, narrow yard I can see. 


Oh, poor dear little Mike! 
One would think he would like 
Companions; he cares not a fig 
For the girls that he meets, 
Nor the boys in the streets, 
But plays with a little pet pig. 


And this morning I heard 
Every grunt, every word, 
Of almost a row ’twixt the two; 
For when Mikey said ‘‘No,”’ 
Pig insisted he’d go 
A crack in the boarded fence through. 


Sure the cold made him cry, 
And the fence was so high, 
While goslings and ducks in the sun 
Were so gay over there, 
He just bristled each hair 
And asked but that justice be done, 


Did the pig; but then Mike, 
Tender-hearted, spoke, like 

The friend that he was, hopeful words: 
“Darlint piggy of mine, 
Wait, the sun will soon shine 

Round here, on this side of the boards!’ 


When poor piggy would still 
Have isis way and his will, 
Soft-sounding came Mike’s loving call: 
“Oh, be patient like me, 
Crayture dear! we’ll soon see 
The sunshine on this side the wall.” 


Bravo, Mikey McGrew! 
I have gathered from you 
This lesson of plain common-sense ; 
When the shadows of Fate 
Gather dark, just to wait 
Till the sun shines on my side the fence. 
Dublin, Indiana. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
GONK. 


BY A. E. T. 


When I was a little girl I lived on a farm 
away out in Missouri. 

We had chickens and horses and cats 
and a dog and pigs. 

One day my father came in from the 
barnyard, and said: ‘Emma, there is a 
little sick pig out there which you may 
have. You must feed it and tend it, and, 
if it gets well, it shall be yours.” 

Emma was my sister, but both my 
brother and I started with her to hunt for 
the pig. We took him to the house and 
Washed: his mangy, dirty little coat, and 
fven combed it with an old comb 


nice comfortable bed in an old box and 
gave him a little pan of milk. At first he 
didn’t seem hungry, and was greatly 
troubled to know how to eat his dinner; 
he was not used to finding it in a pan, but 
before three days he had learned to eat so 
well that mother said he certainly looked 
much better, and in a week he seemed 
strong and well. As for his appetite, the 
only trouble we now had was in finding 
enough milk to keep him filled. 

About the same time that we got piggy, 
a man gave my brother a shepherd puppy 
just four weeks old, and the old cat helped 
to swell the animal family by the addition 
of five fat little kittens. 

As time went on and all our pets grew 
older, they learned to eat together from 
the same dish, and they would all come 
whenever any one called, ‘‘Kitty, kitty. 
kitty!” I used to have great fun trying 
to, train them to polite table manners. I 
made bibs for every one of them except 
the old cat, and tried hard to do my duty ; 
but in spite of all my efforts, they would 
be rude, and sometimes there would be so 
many little paws and hoofs in the dish 
that there was no room for the little 
tongues, and if you had seen them you 
would have thought each one was trying 
to eat more than all the rest. Now, don’t 
you think I was right to try to teach 
them better manners? 

Well, I haven’t told you the pig’s name 
yet, I believe; though, of course, you 
have guessed it. When he was hungry 
(which was about two-thirds of the time) 
he would trot about after any one he could 
find, saying ina pleading tone, ‘‘Gonk, 
gonk, gonk!” So we children said he 
was trying to tell his name, and we called 
him Gonk, 

Gonk used to do some of the funniest 
things. He found that we always went 
to the cellar for his milk, so after he had 
tired himself running about ‘‘gonking” at 
some one’s heels, he would go and stand 
at the cellar door and squeal and ‘*gonk” 
by turns until he was sure no one would 
help him, when he would just throw him- 
self down cellar, and with a satisfied 
grunt plant both little feet ina pan of 
milk and proceed to help bimself. When 
he was so full he could not possibly swal- 
low any more, he would squeal loudly for 
some one to come and help him out, and 
at first we wondered how in the world he 
came to be in there; but we soon found 
out, and mother put an end to that smart 
trick. 

Out in the backyard we h@d a barrel, 
sunk into the earth, into which we put all 
the surplus sour milk; and as Gonk grew 
older and began to eat sour milk, he would 
spend a good deal of time in promenading 
round that barrel, ‘**gonking” and squeal- 
ing, and once he threw himself in and 
stayed part of the night, and when found 
in the morning he was full and tight, but 
very chilly. We were thankful there was 
only a little milk in the barrel, or else that 
would have been the end of our dear little 


Gonk. 
One day he got into the kitchen just af- 


ter the floor had been mopped, ard his at- 
tempts to walk across the floor were so 
funny that all the family came and looked 
on. At every step, his smooth little feet 
would slip out from under him, and down 
on his back he would go, with his four 
tiny feet pawing the air; he ‘‘gonking” 
and squealing at a great rate. 

But high living and want of exercise are 
bad both for men and pigs, and after a few 
months of it, during which his fat little 
sides spread very fast, but his frame failed 
to increase in proportion, dear little Gonk 
began to act queerly, seemed weak, would 
not eat, and mother said he was sick. In 
a little while he lost the use of his hind 
legs. We nursed and tended him faith- 
fully, but neither care nor medicine could 
save him, and one day we wrapped him in 
an old piece of carpet and left him to 
grunt out his last breath in peace and 
quiet, while we went off to shed real tears 
of sorrow at the loss of our merry little 

et. 

° We dug a grave in the garden for him, 
and had a real funeral, which, I must con- 
fess, we enjoyed in spite of our grief for 
Gonk. The pup, the old cat, and the five 
kittens attended the funeral, and behaved 
very well indeed, except that the pup 
would insist on barking; but we thought 
that was because he felt so sorrowful. 

My brother put a board to mark his 
grave, and wrote on it: ‘‘Gonk, aged four 
months and twelve days.” 


oo 


“We Point with Pride” 


To the “Good name at home” won by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In Lowell, Mass., where it is pre- 
pared, there is more of Hood's Sarsaparilla sold 
than of all other medicines, and it has given the 
best of satisfaction since its introduction ten 
years ago. This could not be if the medicine did 
oll gay merit. If you suffer from impure 
b , try Hood's Sarsaparilla, and realize its 
peculiar curative power. 








CouNTERFE!ITs are always made to ook as near 
like the original as Housekeepers are 
cautioned against the many worthless and damag- 
ing imitations of James Pyle’s Pearline, some 
put up in similar and others 





Mother gave us. Then we made him a 





Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. Itis readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “I am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


5 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for #5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





“ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS! 





scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 

2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge ande 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 


4. The WOMAN'S JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formerly, for $3,20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WoMAN’S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 
6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 
7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and are never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 
8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 
9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
Wr and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 
10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 


11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 





with names sounding like Pearline, which dealers 
may endeavor to urge upon them. 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- | 





mouths for 50 cents. 


Or. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 

Pure NATURAL WOOL. 











Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen, 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against a and 1 hanges of 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. _ 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesdsy 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOK 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - © 12—4P. M. 








Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty, Also a thoroughly edu- 
| cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied. is 
| one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it In her practice very 








tem perature. 
3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 
5th. The Camel’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. ‘ 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on applics tion. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Ye 


Mis. EM VAN BRUNT’ 
Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


l ' 39 Kast 19th Street, 
\ | Between Broadway and Fourth 
N Ave., N. Y. City. 
Boston Parlors for Dress 
Reform Goods, 
47 WINTER STREET. 
Hygienic und artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
_ ©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense’’ 






Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
** Dress Forms,” 


Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manwer of any mate- o 
risl; “Corsets for 
Equest rie u nes,” WW 
“Corselettes for 
Sea-shore Bathers.” 4 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the a 
** Illustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 










Dress Reform Rooms 


Estal lished 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


P y We wish to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


Hve FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


gS MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comecdones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, ———, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Kheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roi . Dryness, Sallowness, Prickly Hea 
Itch ng. Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbe 
lich, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 
CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neura 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS Zotss.< oie mt einen 
RESTORES Vin". sriatrassaom 
UNSURPASSED {wrasse "a 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS i: *i.crp*inst 


many. of.their own volition, use it as a 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fneston to tie sat- 


isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston. 


; , 
‘CACTUS BALM, sha roltet, Beautatte 

Hair, is eminent! oO and wholeso: and 

of benefit in vi 

wee or curalate aoe al k. 


























} fully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
—D» and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
m 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
terms. For further information address 


| RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


| COLLEGE OF - 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 











FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.........+.+ eeccce $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........+.+ Peveccccccs \ 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......ssssesseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
WON UN c60nsecbeseeess eecceotenedos 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
aoa Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop B8t., Chicago, 111. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dente are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apRly to 

» M. D., Dean, 








EMILY BLACKWE 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 








HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J, 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE NEW EXPONENT 


roe pom a OF THE 
( r PRAGTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing, com 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
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Single copies Ib cts. 
KCENIGS si: i 
ess, Constipation, He: , an 
ERR ee, ae ant inn 
Pl LLS We P38 Cents a Box. 
BROWN &CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Iroped to Bang stemees, eee coe Address 
& postal to Co. RIDGE LAUNDRY, 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their will ‘call 





The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 








Balm speak of it in of unqualified praise 
oO ri e 
. SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


wagon 

the naan Sees com be Cane three 
days if it necesary, a thelr fatter 
Shades and Lace have never before 
equalled in this or any other country. 


a@ Telephone number 7282. - 
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_ KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from Third Page.) 

Mrs. Dr. Hall remarked that the coun- 
trywomen had suff first (school suf- 
fruge). Work should be done among the 
country people. She related the work- 
ings of the movement in Fort Scott. Be- 
lieved in local organization. 

Mrs. Watkins believed in organizing 
mvre thoroughly. Must have farmers’ 
votes; also money. Made an appeal for 
the ladies present to join the Association, 
and help the treasury. 

Mrs. Pinkston, of Cedar Point, said she 
had been vuting for ten years, and enjoyed 
it. She voted early and often. Believed 
in women looking varefully to the interests 
of education, aud seeing that women are 
put on the school board. 

Mrs. Slocum spoke of the good feeling 
existing between men and women in her 
district, and thought everybody there was 
for the movement. 

Mr. Blackwell said women were now a 
power in Kansas and commanded univer- 
sal respect. ‘I'he women should organize 
in the townships and petition the Legisla- 
ture to make cities of the third class of all 
boroughs having a population of fifty or 
more. 

Mrs. Kellogg wanted to know how to 
arouse the indifferent. A poor result of 
the ballot was due tw indiflerence of vot- 
ers. .One of the ways to get women inter- 
ested was to make them feel that woman 
suffrage was popular. 

Mrs. Emmett wanted women to forever 
dwell on three words—organize, educate, 
agitate. 

Mrs. Kelsey suggested holding prima- 
ries. The trouble was how to teach the 
ladies how to work. She thought the 
country ladies were not accorded equal 
privileges with those in the cities. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Wichita, thought the 
best way to secure the support of tne min- 
isters was to put the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
into their houses and convert them. 
Some of them were in favor of suffrage 
already. 

Mrs. Hoffman was glad to see the good 
men and women present fired with the 
feeling of Wendel: Phillips and William 
Iloyd Garrison. She did not wish only 
to vote, but wanted all the rights of free 
humanity. 

Mrs. Bowman, of Abilene, thought one 
way to reach the women was by taking 
sides in a contest in which men are inter- 
ested. 

Presiding Elder Swartz spoke of the po- 
sition held by ministers. Thought they 
were mostly in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Hines, of Augusta, thought the 
best way to convert conservative women 
was to send them literature. 

Mrs. Neal thought ministers’ opposition 
the quickest means of securing suffrage. 
Instanced a case in Indiana. 

Mrs. Johns did not think it altogether 
right for the ministers to stand the brunt 
of the discussion. ‘They were being load- 
ed down with the sins of the antisuffrage 
sentiment of the entire country. 


Then followed discussion on the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Resolved, that we ask our next 
Legislature to submit an amendment to 
strike the word ‘male’ out of section 1 of 
Article 5 of our constitution.” 


Prof. Carruth opened the discussion in 
favor of the amendment. The best plan 
was to commence now, because the W. C. 
T. U., which is more powerful than any 
other organization in the State, is mostly 
in favor of woman suffrage, and a great 
many of the Unions will retire from active 
work unless the movement goes steadily 
on. ‘This year was the time for united 
and final work. 

Mrs. Slocum, of Emporia, said there 
was an old adage, ‘*A burnt child dreads 
fire.’ She had tried the plan of submit- 
ting the amendment to the popuiar vote. 
If it was left to a popular vote the whis- 
key interest would flood the State with 
money, as woman suffrage goes hand in 
hand with temperance. 

Mrs. Prentis suggested that the ladies 
accept the privileges already conferred, 
and wait a few years until the meeting of 
the Constitutional Convention. Saw no 
need of patching up the old one. One of 
the best methods to train women in favor 
of suftrage was to read the daily papers. 

Mrs. Johns besought the Association to 
do something. ‘To stand still was to ret- 
rograde. Ig they did not keep on, the 
small crumb they now have would be taken 
away. Wasin favor of asking the next 
Legislature to grant the amendment. 

Dr. Hall was in great doubt about the 
matter. From conversations with lead- 
ing men she finds it their opinion that 
the amendment could be carried in case 
the country districts are looked after. 

Miss Rachel G. Foster was in favor of 


going to the Legislature and not to the 
ople to votes. The whole world is 
ooking to Kansas, and in case the ques- 


tion is left to the popular vote, ,000 
will be sent into the State to defeat it by 
the gene / men. Kansas is the pivotal 
State, and if you go to the rank and file, 
the movement will be defeated. 

Mrs. Pinkston said she had great faith 
in the men of Kansas and the Republican 
party. Miracles can be and have been ac- 
complished. Thought it best to work on 
the pros ive Legislature. 

Mr. Blackwell spoke in favor of going 
to the Legislatare, and not to the voters. 
Presidential suffrage was the next step. 

At 4.30 o’clock the room was cieared of 
gentlemen, and Miss Rachel Foster gave a 
talk to the ladies and schoolgirls on the 
Annie Jenness-Miller dress reform. Miss 

herself is a revelation to women 

who have always associated dress reform 
with something repulsive, for she is a hand- 
some, stylishly dressed woman, wears the 
improved dress, and gave the ladies an op- 
garvantes to examine a number of beauti- 
and extremel fortable costumes. 
Names were to f to Mrs. 
r, editor of Dress, a magazine de- 

and the beautiful in 


"s children’ sical 
women idren’s eres mt 


culture and kindred su’ 


» purading the streets in masculine attire. 





ter that the ladies bebe is 
bright Hele magazine, and +d. oe a 
garments a thorvugh trial. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mrs. M. D. Salter, Mayor of Argonia, a 
charming lady of retired and mild man- 
ners, was the first speaker, after prayer by 
Rev. Annie Shaw. Mayor Salter said: 


“My election was the result of a practical 
joke on the part of the enemies of suffrage, 
but the scheme leaked out the morning of 
election. My friends went to work and 
the joke was immense on the jokers. It 
was greatly heightened by the fact that | 
took no part in the canvass, but remained 
at home the entire day, part of the time at 
the wash-tub. I have not found the duties 
of my office either burdensome or degrad- 
ing, and I have never been accused of 


1 preside over four councilmen of whom I 
am proud, as we are proud of all the men 
of Kansas. The right of women to vote 
is already decided by her ability to gov- 
ern. lt seems to me that the next move 
should be presidential suffrage by statute; 
for when we have helped to do for the 
nation what we have already done for the 
— demonstration will be com- 
ete. 

Mrs. Salter’s remarks were pleasantly 
received and applause followed. ‘They 
proved her to be thoroughly competent to 
perform the duties of the office she now 
holds. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell affirmed that woman 
suffrage would be the greatest political 
reform of the age. Woman’s vote would 
make a better government. The qualities 
of women should be felt in the govern- 
ment of the country. ‘The temperance 
question could not be solved without the 
aid of the women. Woman must have the 
ballot to enable her to fill the sphere for 
which God had created her. 

Rev. Annie Shaw, of Boston, followed 
in a humorous and pathetic address. 
She showed the need of suffrage by 
women for the benetit of home, and for 
aid in raising pure-minded children. If 
God intended every woman to be a mother 
he also intended her to use the ballot. She 
pleaded with women to stand firm, and 
God, who was on their side, would reward 
them with victory. 

Congressman Peters said: ‘This is a gov- 
ernment based upon the consent of the 
governed. Jefferson so wrote; the sword 
of Washington fought to make it so, and 
the Constitution and amendments made it 
the fundamental law of the land. The 
grand speech of President Lincoln on the 
consecrated ground of Gettysburg said it 
was a government ‘of the people, by the 
people and for the people.’ ” ‘lhe speaker 
defined the meaning of the popular will. 4 
Suffrage was the only feasible method to 
voice it. He noticed some of the objec- 
tions urged against extending this right 
to woman, and then tie reasons for giv- 
ing her suffrage. These he grouped under 
three heads: First. Because she is a part 
of the people for whom and by whom this 
government was founded. Second, Be- 
cause she helps form the public sentiment 
and is competent to voice it, and Third, 
Because of her influence upon all questions 
for bettering the condition of society and 
country. 


SATURDAY FORENOON SESSION. 
The report of the Committee on Print- 
ing was received and adopted. 


Mrs. Kellogg reported for the Commit- 
tee on Plan of Work recommendations as 
follows: The thorough organization of the 
State by counties and school districts ; the 
appointment of a central committee of five 
in each congressivnal district to assist in 
organizing and supervising work; the or- 
ganizing of an auxiliary in every school 
district ; for the appointment of a State or- 
gunizer to help the Pa rpg an annual 
convention in each district; special work 
among the colored people; the liberal dis- 
tribution of suffrage literature; the study 
of Canfield’s Local Government; securing 
the participation of men in local societies ; 
work for the National Enrolment; pub- 
lishing of suffrage column in local papers ; 
participation in bazaar work; circulation 
of petitions for sixteenth amendment; ap- 
pointment of a standing committee on plan 
of work. 

Reports were received and adopted from 
the ‘Treasurer, the Committees on Finance, 
and the Revision of the Constitution. ‘he 
new constitution and by-laws will appear 
in the minutes when printed in pamphlet 
form. 

Officers for the next year were elected 
as follows: 

President—Mrs. Laura M. Johns. 

Vice-President-at-large—Mrs. Anna C. Waite. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Martia L. Berry. 

Re ee Secretary — Dr. Nannie Ste- 
ens. 
7 Recording Seeretary—Mrs. M. M. Bowman. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Presidents for the congressional dis- 
tricts were elected as follows: 


First—Mrs. D. T. Bradford. 

Second—Dr. Hall. 

Fourth—Mrs. Kellogg. 

Fifth—Mrs. M. Hoffman. 

Sixth—Mrs. Josephine Perrine. 

Seventh—Mrs. 8S. R. Peters. 

At this stage a Newton Equal Suftrage 
Society was organized with a large mem- 
bership and the following officers : 


President—Mrs. J. W. Edwards. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Ware 


frig St cri aie 
Treasurer—Mrs. Evans. 

The reports of the Auditing Committee 
and the.Committee on Resolutions were 
adopted. ‘The resolutions are as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS. 
Whereas the United States Courts have de- 





direct,” the electors of president and vice-presi- 
: we will memorialize and peti- 
= po Fe tye thee 
that hereafter, appointment of presiden 
electors, female citizens may vote on the same 
a Lome oy wy snr dar diggs gh nen! 
the Territories of Wyoming, Utah 


by 
as to make its subsequent repeal by the voters 
ible; therefore 
olved, That we confidently await a similar 
growth of public sentiment in Kansas from a 
faithful and intelligent exercise of the franchise 
already granted. 

Resolved, That the imperishable gratitude of 
the women of Kansas is due to the members of 
the last Legislature who voted for the recogni- 
tion of political equality of men and women, and 
also to Mrs. Laura M. Johns and the many earn- 
est helpers from home and abroad, for their great 
and successful! labors before that body. 

Resolved, That we urge upon all suffragists in 
Kansas to do all in their power to swell the Kan- 


sas department of the Su Bazaar to be held 
in Boston in December, by the American Woman 
Suftrage Society. 


Resolved, That we recommend and request our 
Governor, Hon. John A. Martin, to appoint 
women upon the State Board of Charities. 

Resolved, That we unqualifiedly condemn the 
action of Congress in disfranchising the Gentile 
and other non-polygamous women of Utah, 
while leaving the ballot in the hands of Mormon 
men, as a gross violation of vested rights, and an 
outrage upon justice and the principles under- 
lying our national existence. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this Association 
be tendered to the press of Newton for courtesies 
extended, to the Newton Republican for the full 
and impartial reports of the proceedings of this 
Convention, and to Jadge Peters for his very 
able and interesting address. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
are due to the ladies of Newton for their hospi- 
tality, to the Methodist Society for the use of 
their church-building, to the musicians for their 
excellent selections, and to the janitor for his 
punctuality and patience. 

Resolved, That the women of Kansas protest 
against the misrepresentation of their beloved 
State by Senator Ingalls, and remind him, when 
he says that he has never heard of any respecta- 
ble number of respectable women who want to 
vote, that twenty-six thousand have voted in his 
own State. 


The question of asking the next legisla- 
ture to submit an amendment of the State 
constitution was debated at length. Mr. 
Blackwell, Miss Anthony and Miss Foster 
ull advised against it, and the Convention 
decided by an almost unanimous vote that 
it was not advisable. ‘The secretary being 
called to the chair, it was decided to pay 
the president a salary of one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Mrs. Hart, of Fort Scott, daughter of 
Judge Houck, read the report from Hut- 
chinson showing a favorable condition. 

Rev. Annie Shaw spoke for the Suftrage 
Bazaar referred to in the resolutions. Last 
year six thousand five hundred dollars was 
realized. ‘Uhis year it is proposed to have 
State tables and to give one-half the net 
proceeds back to the States. 

A standing committee was appointed to 
render every possible aid to Judge Adums 
in the preparation of his hand-book of mu- 
nicipal suffrage. 

The president was appointed delegate to 
the National Association, and directed to 
appoint delegates to the American Asso- 
ciation. She appointed the following per- 
sons to represent Kansas at the Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, in Philadel- 
phia, October 31, November 1 and 2: 

KANSAS DELEGATES. 

Mrs. E. W. Pinkston, Cedar Point; Dr. Sarah 
C. Hall, Fort Scott; Prof. W. H. Carruth, Law- 
rence; Mrs. Annie M. Taylor, Wichita; Mrs. 
Edith Gaines, Anthony; Mrs. Edith A. Emmett, 
McPherson; Mrs. Anna C. Waite, Lincoln; Miss 
Olive P. Bray, Topeka; Mrs. Noble Prentiss, 
Newton. 

Miss Rachel Foster explained the plan of 
the national enrolment, which is to secure 
a published list of all the women in the 
United States who think women should 
have the franchise. 

Miss Anthony made a statement of the 
plan of securing a sixteenth amendment to 
the United States Constitution, showing its 
feasibility, as depending only upon win- 
ning the U.S. Congress and the State Leg- 
islatures. 

Invitations were presented to hold the 
next annual convention in Emporia, Wich- 
ita and Atchison. This was contrasted 
with four ee ago, when the Association 
had to go begging for a place to meet. 

Mrs. Norton, a colored lady of Leaven- 
worth, spoke of the needs of her race, edu- 
cation and organization. She believed that 
her race would favor woman suffrage in 
view of the fact .that it would increase its 
race power. Some discussion followed as 
to the means of teaching the colored peo- 


e. 

The Association adopted a sunflower- 
colored ribbon as the suffrage badge in 
this State. 

The afternoon session closed with an ex- 
planation by Mr. Blackwell of the fact 
that by the U. 8. Constitution the State 
Legislature can give women the right to 
vote for presidential electors. General in- 
terest and approval were manifested. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The large audience-room was well filled 
in the evening to listen to the addresses, 
the principal one being the reply of Miss 
Anthony to the recent article in the Forum 
by Senator Ingalls against woman suf- 
frage. After short addresses by Miss 
Rachel Foster and H. B. Blackwell, Miss 
Anthony began by remarking on the &b- 
surdity of Senator Ingalls attempting to 
controvert the position of Thomas Jefler- 
son (whom he styled ‘“‘dreamy”) as to the 
principles of free government. She re- 
viewed the statements of the senator in re- 
gard to the position of women. She said 
that the negroes and unmarried women at 
the time of emancipation of the negro 
stood on the same plane, while the rights 
of married women were more meagre and 
unsatisfactory than those of the negro, 


‘| and still remain so, Senator Ingalls to the 
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contrary notwithstanding. ‘The statement | 
of Ingalls, that women did not want to | 
vote, had no foundation. ‘They had never | 
refused or neglected any real opportunity. 
The statement that it was out of the ques- | 
tion for women tu serve on juries, to act as | 
judges, police, or prison guards, was-un- 
true. There had been a woman judge in 
Wyoming. Women have been wise and 
impartial jurors. ‘They should have places 
in charitable institutions where women are 
found. ‘They have filled and were waiting 
to fill all the positions which Senator in| 
galls said they were unfit or unwilling to 
fill. Over five hundred women had ar- 
rayed themselves in men’s clothes and 
served in the Union army, and a grateful 
government had never given them pen- 
sions. Senator Ingalls had remarked that 
there never had been a female Shake- 
speare. There had been but one male 
Shakespeare. 

As for a female Webster, there had been 
many a woman with as brilliant a mind as 
Webster—women compared with whom 
Senator Ingalls was nowhere. When the 
proposition was made to refuse to admit 
Washington ‘lerritory as a State unless 
female suffrage was abolished therein, 
Senator Ingalls was the only Northern Re- 
publican Senator who voted to deprive 
women of their vested rights. He voted | 
to do what men like Senator Voorhees, of | 
Indiana, and Senator Butler, of South 
Carolina, would notdo. She called on the , 
audience to declare whether Senator In- | 
galls represented the people of Kansas in 
this action, and the answer was unanimous- 
ly “No.” genator Ingalls, in concluding, 
had, in popular parlance, ‘*squealed,” and 
claimed that the opposition to the sixteenth 
amendment were being abused. This was 
a singular cowplaint from a man who, on 
the platform at ‘Topeka, used language un- 
fit for her to repeat and worse than she 
had ever heard in opposition. ‘The sena- 
tor was correct in saying that all political 
growth is the result of pre-existent desire 
in the human soul. The women had pre- 
cisely that sort of a desire to vote, and 
it would eventually be gratified. She 
pressed her hearers to labor for the pas- 
sage of the sixteenth amendment to the 
U. 8. Constitution, in which case the State 
Legislature would be compelled to ratify 
it by public sentiment. In short, to be- 
gin the final work for the emancipation of 
women at the top of the government, 
rather than at the bottom. Overtures had 
been made by Senator Ingalls which 
showed that his next article would be 
toned down as much as his recent article 
in the Forum differed from his speech at 
Abilene. 

Rev. Annie Shaw followed in a humor- 
ous address, which provoked much ap- 
plause, and abounded in strong points. 

W. H. Shaver and Mrs. Hagan beauti- 
fully sang *‘Annie Laurie,” with autoharp 
accompaniment, and the Convention ad- 
journed, after a most successful session of 
three days. 
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Tue celebrated Kahler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 
and vicinity will be glad to hear this. They are 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, and 
no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies who ap reciate genuine merit in Gloves, and 
enjoy fashio: e colors and novelty in style, should 
v! 


“THE REDCLOVE,” 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 WEST ST., formerly 31 Temple Plate. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 


TAUGHT BY 


Miss H. M. Knowlton, 120 Tremont Street. 
(Elevator.) 


vator. 


LADY, 


ington St., opp. Beach St. 




















| New Jersey. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Ladies’ Physiological Institate. The regular 
“conversational meet .% (first Thursday of each 
month) will be held at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Nov. 3, at 3 P. M., conducted by the Presi. 
dent, Dr. Helen B. O'Leary. 





Sunday Notice. 
al and Industrial Union, 
Speaker, Mrs. Katharine L. Stevenson. 
“Salvation.” All women cordially invited. 


Oct. 30, Woman’s Education. 
74 Boylston St., at 3 P. M. 
Subject : 





Lost. A pair ot gold-bowed poaens, at the Con. 
cord Convention. Any one finding them will please 
ave them at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, § Park 

reet. 





Lillian H. Buell desires Pupils in Elocution, 
and opportunities to Read in Halls or Parlors. She 
has some interesting features, also, to offer to those 
who are getting up entertainments. Her testimoni. 
als of success as a well-qualified, cmpertonees teach. 
er should give her at once all that she desires to do. 
She is at 77 Waltham Street. Information and busi- 
ness cards wil be found at No. 3 Somerset Street, 
the N. E. Bureau of Education, also at N. E. Dra- 
matic Bureau, 550 Washington Street. 





To Advertisers —Your aim is to attract atten. 
tion. The wide-awake business man = his adver. 
tising in the hands of one who lives the ArT or 
PUTTING THINGS: Janet KE. Kuutz i (Writer 
of Pamphlets and Circulars), Brookside, Morris Co., 

REFERENCES: Comer? Co., New 
York; C. Klackner, 17 E. 17th St., New York; Prang 
& Co., Boston; Best Co., 23 W. 60th St., New 
York; Jordan & Marsh, Boston. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 


One [great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hail 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout sclool hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of Bb, Vol , Ten Prof s, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Np sent on mie. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., Pr 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elooution and Physical Culture, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78, 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesley Emerson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 
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CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


-IN— 


MOQUETTED, at $1.25 per yor 
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BROSSEL ; a * $1.25 
TAPESTRIBS, “stoma” 


-IN- ; 
At from 65c. to 


BXTRA SUPER , 85c. per yd. 


J.&J.DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St 
BOSTON. 





MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS (Twenty-first Year) begins Sept. 22, 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


——— 
~ 1H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE: PLACE, BO* 
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